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THE RIGHTS OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


HERE is a desperate attempt to insist 

i. that if Congress attaches the repeal of 
the election laws to the Appropriation Bill, 
and the President vetoes the bill, he shall 


-be held responsible for the dead lock." The 


argument is that he ought to yield to Con- 
gress. This is the sole argument. No oth- 
er is attempted. Some of the Democratic 
papers assert that a veto would be an at- 
tempt to coerce “the representatives of the 
people,” and depict the-President as a kind 
of STUART or PHILIP the Second, destroy- 
ing popular rights and liberty. This is 
a kind of nonsense which is very readily 
disposed of, and the answer should be con- 
stantly repeated and remembered. It is that 
the Constitution specifically provides that 
Congress shall not prevail over the Presi- 
dent except by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House. It is very easy to ask whether one 
man ought to have his way against Con- 
gress. But that point was quite as clear to 
the men who made the Constitution as it is 
to us, and they decided that it was best to 


guard against the possible haste and pas- 


sion and carelessness and corruption of Con- 
gress by providing an Executive revision. 
But that was not made final. If a measure 


‘really and upon reconsideration commended 


itself to two-thirds of the Houses, it should 
become a law; but if it did not command 
that majority, they intended that it should 
not become a law. 

It is said that Congress may be just as 
sincere as the President, and in this par- 
ticular case may think the repeal of the 
election laws imperatively necessary. Why, 
then, may it not make the President’s assent 
the condition of the supplies? Because such 
a course, which could be pursued in every 
case of difference, annihilates the constitu- 
tional veto; because, over the Constitution, 
it usurps all the power of the government, 
and places it in a majority of Congress, 
where the to place it; 
and because there is a plain, simple, peace- 
ful, constitutional remedy for the difference 
in an appeal tothe people. It is said that 
the programme announced by Senator BECK 
is not revolutionary, because Congress has 
the legal right to aitach the repeal to the 
Appropriation Bill. That may be; but when 
the whole bill has been vetoed, and Congress 
refuses to pass the appropriations, it declares 
that if the Executive does not yield, the sup- 
plies shall stop. That is to require the Ex- 


_ecutive to yield a constitutional power as 


the condition of the continuance of the gov- 
ernment, and that is revolution. The Con- 
stitution declarés that a bare majority of 
Congress shall not pass a law if the Pres- 
ident objects. Mr. Beck’s programme de- 
clares that if the bare majority can not have 
its way, the government shall be brotght to 
a stand, and the country exposed to the most 
serious excitement and disturbance. This 
is a proposition to degrade the Presidency 
which no-incumbent of that position, with 
any self-respect or due sense of duty to the 
American people, would tolerate for a mo- 
ment. Still less would he tolérate it when 
the attempt is made to forcé a repeal of 
guarantees of an honest election of Congress, 
which, if defective, should be modified, but 
which in themselves are wise and just. 

The action of the Democratic majority in 
Congress upon this subject will be watched 
closely and with great interest. The intel- 


ligent leaders of opinion in the country are 


not in the least confused or deceived by the 
pretense that the repeal is sought in the in- 
terest of freedom of elections.’ It is largely 
supported by those who desire cheating and 
violence at elections. The repeal is part of 
the Presidential campaign of 1880. It pro- 
poses, under cover of relegating the control 
of elections to the local State law, te break 
down the barriers against illegal voting in 
New York and ag*inst bulldozing in the 
Southern States. These, however, are not 
considerations that affect the great question 


of the constitutional rights of the Executive, 
which are assailed by the plan ef proceed- 
ings announced by Mr. BECK, and in main- 
taining his plain, unquestionable, and im- 
perative constitutional right the President 
may count upon the unwavering support of 


the patriotism, intelligence, and true con-. 


servatism of the country. 


THE MILITARY AND ELECTION 
AWS. 


WE have elsewhere considered again the 
exact point of the controversy between the 
President and the Democratic majority in 
Congress. That has no reference to the 
merits of the bills in question, for if a ma- 
jority could coerce the Executive by a 
threat of stopping and disorganizing the 
government upgn any bill, it could do the 
same thing upon every Dill. .The laws 
which are the subject of the contention re- 
late to the summoning of juries, to the pres- 
ence of soldiers at the polls, and to the ap- 
pointment of supervisors of national elec- 
tions. The Republicans have not opposed 
the repeal of the jury laws, and as a simple 
question of expediency they would proba- 
bly assent to that of the military provision. 
It will be observed that all these laws are 
safeguards of honest elections, and it is re- 
markable that all attempts to secure hon- 
esty in elections are resisted by the Demo- 
cratic party. If a registry of voters or a 
careful inspection of voting is suggested, 
the proposition is opposed as interfering 
with the freedom of elections., Nothing is 
more indispensable than stringent safe- 
guards of the ballot-box. Every good cit- 
izen should gladly co-operate in securing 
them. But the great frauds, those of TWEED 
in New York, those of SLIDELL in Louisiana, 
and the recent tissue ballot frauds in South 
Carolina, have been perpetrated by agents 
of the party which opposes and denounces 


reasonable safeguards. Under the present . 


national election laws providing for inspect- 
ors and deputy-marshaJs, the elections in 
New York, at least, have been more orderly, 
and every kind of cheating has been more 
repressed than had been known for many 
years. Ht is not pretended that any voter 
has ever been forced or frightened from the 
polls in any State by any exercise of mili- 
tary authority or by the presence of soldiers, 
and under the laws authorizing military in- 
terference to keep the peace at the polls the 
Southern States have been regained by the 
Democratic party—a fact showing how ter- 
rible the military tyranny has been! If 
the repeal shonld be carried, there is proba- 


bly no intelligent man 4vho doubts that the 


cheating at the polls in New York in 1880 
would be very much increased, and that the 
negro vote in the Southern States would be 
either suppressed or cast as the Democrats 
might dictate. 
The argument for the repeal is that the 
control of elections should be leff to the 
States, and that even granting that the 
States would not take the necessary care, 
however it might be regretted, it is an inci- 
dent of our peculiar system, and such a sit- 


uation is still preferable to centralization. 


As against the national election law this is 
not an adequate argument. But it may be 
conceded that the military provision in its 
present form is too loose. The law says 
that no soldiers, or armed men under com- 
mand of officers of the army or navy, shall 
be present at any poll on a general or spe- 
cial election in any State except to repel 
the armed enemies of the United States, or 
to keep the peace at the polls. This is a 


perfectly good law when in perfectly good 


hands. But the President is commander-in- 
chief of the army and the navy, and he can 
also call the State militia into service. Un- 
der this law he or his deputy officer in any 
State is the judge of what is disturbance of 
the peace at the polls. In point of fact we 
believe that this law has never been really 
abused. If soldiers have been present or 
near by in any Southern election, nobody 
pretends that they have interfered with 
honest voting, and nobody doubts that their 
presence has secured it. But the power is 
enormous. Itmay be abused. It is’safe in 
the hands of a President like Mr. HayEs, 


but it might be unsafe in those of another ; 


man. Moreover, the immediate and evident 
necessity of the law has passed—a necessity 
which was recognized and approved by the 
country. The general sentiment is favor- 
able to its repeal or modification, and the 
stanchest Republican papers admit it. The 
simple repeal of this provision would, per- 
haps, receive the approval of the President ; 
but if offered to him under a menace, as a 
condition of continuing the supplies for the 
government, we do not doubt that he would, 
as he should, refuse his consent. 

The election laws, as they are called, how- 
ever, are in principle just and expedient. 
If their details are vague or unsatisfactory, 
they should be amended; but the Constitu- 
tion clearly contemplates that Congress 
may, as it should, have cognizance of the 


Congressional elections. The people of a 


State may lawfully elect whom they will, 


but the election is not a State interest 


alone; it concerns all the States. It is a 


high question of expediency. It must be 
decided-in the light of experience and of 
common-sense. Whatever the exact limit 
of State right may be, no intelligent man 
would contend that the equal national 
rights of all the States are to be depend- 
ent upon the whim, or the passion, or the 
crime of any one State. The Constitution 
has taken care that Congress may deter- 
mine the time and place and manner of 
holding elections for Representatives in 
Congress, even to overruling the State pro- 
visions upon the subject. When Congress, 
or the Representative of all the States, has 
reason to fear that fraud and violence will 
be permitted in any State to vitiate the re- 
tult of a Congressional election, it may, at 


its discregion, wait and judge the election 


when the applicant for a seat appears, or, 
in the spirit of that authority, it may pro- 
vide that, upon proper local request of citi- 
zens and voters in the State, there may be 


two officers of inspection, of different par-. 


ties, detailed by national authority, in the 
interest of all the States, to watch the polls 
until the vote is counted. There are de- 


tails of this law which could be well modi- 


fied. The appointment of deputy-marshals 
by the marshal of any district, to arrest 
summarily at the order of the supervisors, is 
plainly open to abuse, because there is no 
provision that the deputies shall be of dif- 
ferent parties, and their number is apparent- 
ly unrestricted., The law, with fair amend- 


ments, is a good law, and honest men of all . 


parties can not justly complain of such a 
law, if well considered and guarded, as cen- 
tralizing in any offensive sense. The total 
repeal of the law by a party which has 
proved its indifference to any adequate pro- 
tection against dishonest elections, and 
which is responsible for the most flagrant 
fraud and terror and violence at elections, 
would probably be opposed by the Presi- 
dent. But its repeal under a menace of 
disorganizing-the government would un- 
questionably be resisted by him under the 
highest sense of duty. If the Democrats 
are wise, they will either amend the law or 
repeal it by a separate bill, and if it is ve- 
toed, appeal-to the country. Republicans 
would not object to make the fair protec- 
tion of honest voting a plank in their plat- 
form. 


DANIEL DEFOE. 


A DELIGHTFUL volume in the series of 
“English Men of Letters,” edited by JOHN 
MORLEY, is the Defoe just issued, and writ- 
ten by WILLIAM MINTO. DEFOE is general- 
ly known as the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
but this was written when he was nearly 
sixty years old. All his novels were late 
fruit of his genius. 
a library. During one of the most exciting 
political epochs in England he was the most 
active and productive political pamphlet- 
eer. Sometimes he was denounced by the 
Tories, sometimes by the Whigs. He stood 
in the pillory and was pelted with flowers. 
He was the friend of WILLIAM the Third 


.and of HARLEY. He wrote for the peace of 


Utrecht, ang he wrote against it. Mr. MIn- 
TO thinks him the most consummate liar 


that ever lived, and concludes that he was 


a strange compound of knave and patriot. 


Patriot, however, he seems to have been 


through all, with a great love of paradox, 
and a great talent for intrigue. He was a 
“true-born Englishman,” and an admirable 
illustration of the bravery, shrewdness, hu- 
mor, political capacity, and intelligence out 
of which modern England has sprung. | 
There are several lives of DEFOE, but a 
few years since Mr. WILLIAM LEE, in his re- 


searches in the British Museum, found some _ 
valuable letters of DEFOE’s, which had lain. 


unnoticed. Mr. Minto follows Mr. LEE as 
a chronological guide, but his conclusions 
are often essentially different. 
STER’s article on DEFOE, published twenty 
years ago,is a very graphic portrait of a 
man by whom FoORSTEk was fascinated. 


Nor is this surprising, for the two men had | 


much in common. The personal details of 
FORSTER’s sketch are more copious than 
those of Mr. MrntTo’s. But the latter is 


mainly occupied in unravelling the real | 


character of the man from the mass of his 
writings—for DEFOE wrote two hundred and 
fifty separate books and pamphlets—and 
there can be little doubt that the estimate 
of Mr. MINTO wild be accepted as the true 
portrait of DEFOE. Mr. MINTO has evident- 
ly complete command of all his material, 
his judgment is excellent, his spirit gener- 
ous, and his work is an admirable specimen 
of the best literary biography. Like all 
the works of the series, it is very compact ; 
but there is no waste, it is all interest and 


. information. 


DEFOE was born just as CHARLES the 
Second was seated upon his father’s throne, 
| 


His works would make ° 


JOHN For-. 


and he died in the fourth year of Grorcr 
the Second. During all that time he was 
‘an anonymous political power. He had a 
talent for plain, forcible, incisive statement 
in detail, and an intellectual adroitness and 
quickness which enabled him to turn and 
tack with great plausibility. He had a 
relish for intrigue, and during the Whig 
ascendency in ANNE’s time, and afterward 
in that of GEORGE the First, he served the 
Whigs for pay under a Tory mask. But, as 
we said, he was a Whig‘always, as indeed 
at that time a British patriot must have 
been. He was born a Dissenter, and a Dis- 
senting Tory would have been a phenome- 
non. He enjoyed battle, and in his day 
political differences involved actual war- 
fare, exposure to assault and to summary le- 
gal penalties. He escaped apparently with 
the pillory and Newgate for his pamphlet, 
“The Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” 


which was a satire upon the High Fliers, or 


extreme Churchmen, in the form of a work 
written by one of them. It was so clever 
that it was taken by some of them in good 
faith ; but when the trick was detected, he 
was made to smart for it. His fertility 
was prodigious. He wrote incessantly, and 
made books upon topics of passing interest. 
PopPE ridiculed him, and the “ classics” con- 
temned him. But he was, perhaps, the first 
writer who lived prosperously by the pro- 
fession of letters, with which he mingled 
other business activities, and his immense 
power of self-reliance enabled him to dis- 
pense with literary recognition and sympa- 
thy. Mr. MINTO becomes so much absorbed 
in his purpose of discovering DEFOE’s real 
character that he omits some details which 
would be gladly known. But the reader 
follows him with the utmost interest, and 
feels, as he closes the book, that he knows 
DEFOE more truly than ever before, and that 
no one better deserves a place in a biograph- 
ical series of “ English Men of Letters.” 


“THE SOUTH.” 


IN his speech upon his defeat as a candi- 
date for the Speakership, Mr. BLackBURN 
said, frankly, that he had hoped the position 
would have been given to “the section and 
the people with whom I am identified” He 
was sure that the mistrust of “the South” 
would have been shown to be unmerited, 
and he would have endeavored to satisfy 
his friends of “the North.” Who are “the 
people” with whom Mr. BLACKBURN is “iden- 


| tified ?” and does he not know that this is 


precisely the tone which most justly alien- 
ates public feeling? As long as the mem- 
bers from the Southern States continue the 
old practice of alluding to their section as 
if it were a region separate and peculiar, 
the country will see that evil spirit of gec- 
tionalism from which so much mischief has 
sprung. There is a deep and general dis- 
trust of that part of the country, which Mr. 
BLACKBURN and his friends not only do not 
allay, but which they carefully foster. Mr. 
LaMAR, in his speech upon the JEFFERSON 
Davis amendment, declared himself to be a 
patriotic man. Mr. LaMar should ‘surely 
know that patriotism in his State-can show 
itself most plainly in one way, and that 
is by a resolute opposition to every thing 
which does injustice to the new citizen. So 
long as the color line remains rigidly drawn, 
it is because the negro distrusts the white 
Democrat. Facts and details must be neces- 
sarily vague and obscure, but that line will 
disappear when the white Democrat 13 
known to be friendly, and so long as it 
lasts, therefore, the just distrust of such 
States will remain. 


The attitude of Mr. BLACKBURN and the- 


leading representatives of the late Slave 
States is felt to be that of aggressive deter- 
mination to obtain control of the govern- 
ment, not to administer it wisely anil well, 
but under the forms of law to turn the ta- 
bles upon thse whom they call their ene- 
mies. Hence the great and increasing ap- 
prehension of Democratic ascenden¢y, not 
as a change of administrative policy, but as 
a national peril. This apprehension is deep- 


ened by the surrender of a man like Mr. — 


BAYARD. He is almost the one Democrat 
of great prominence whom Republicans re- 
gard as a reasonable and honorable repre- 
sentative .of a patriotic Democratic pol- 
icy. But so strong is party discipline, so 
bewildering is hope, that at the command 
of his party he supports in the Senate what 
he has condemned as revolutionary in the 
caucus. The conviction is that the party 13 
under the control of its more reckless and 
desperate members, and that its real states- 
men are forced to follow. Mr. BUCHANAN 
said that he as an individual disappeared in 


the platform, and this has become 80 much — 


the rule that the candidate is regarded only 
as a figure-head. If Mr. BayARD should be 


nominated, for instance, for the Presidency, - 
there would be a general conviction that he 


would be carried by the current of his party 
to do what individually he would oppose. 
It is evident, therefore, that the election 
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of 1880 will turn not so much upon the char- 
acter or significance of candidates as upon 
the question which party is safer for the 
country. Nomination by a Convention de- 
pends often upon combinations and in- 
trigues. The character of the candidate 
does not necessarily indicate the tendency 
of the party. It may, indeed, merely fore- 
cast a contest within the party. Mr. BLAack- 
BURN apparently expected that what he calls 
“the South” as “the South” would be rec- 
ognized by his election to the Speakership. 


’ But what is “the South” in our political his- 


tory? Has Mr. BLackBuRN thought of it? 
Is “the South” the name of a patriotic, in- 
telligent, peaceful, law-loving, and progress- 
ive spirit? Is it a name identified with love 
of liberty, with jealousy of equal rights, with 
education, intelligence, industry, and enter- 
prise? Does it signify the peculiarly Amer- 
ican genius and civilization? Is it a word 
which instinctively kindles national pride 
Mr. BLACKBURN uncon- 
sciously answers these questions by saying 
that he wis to prove that “the South” in 
his official person was not dangerous to the 
common welfare. -He is not Speaker, but 
he is still in office. Let him and his friends 
address themselves, as legislators, to prove 
the same thing. It is the best way in 
which they can serve their country, wheth- 
er South or North, or East or West. 


NEW YORK POLITICS AND THE 


COUNTRY. 


THE usual fierce battle within the Demo- 
cratic party is raging in the State of New 
York. The organ of the Tammany camp 
declares that the action of the Governor in 
removing the County Clerk is “ revolution,” 
and the exercise of a high executive func- 
tion is generally supposed to be only a move 
in the great Presidential game. New York 
politics have a certain national interest at 
this time for many reasons. The State is 
the largest in the Union, and by common 
cousent its electoral vote will decide the 


election of 1880. Moreover, the Democratic | 


candidate is now usually taken from New 
York, although the party would not admit, 
perhaps, that this is necessary. Yet the 
most probable, the logical candidate for 1880, 
is a New York politician, who has long play- 
ed his “little game,” and who is believed to 
be not wholly uninterested in recent events. 
For these reasons the removal of Mr. GuM- 
BLETON, the Clerk of the County of New 
York, may be considered to be of general 
interest, because it is a blow at Tammany 
Hall, which is the seat of the New York 
hostility to the renomination of Mr. TILDEN, 
and has consequently a direct connection 
with the election of President in 1880. Com- 
plaints were laid before the Governor of ille- 
gal fees taken by the Clerk, and other mis- 
doings, and after hearing and reflecting the 
Governor has removed the Clerk. . Similar 
complaints were made of the Register, but 
after hearimg and inquiring the Governor 
has decided to admonish and retain him. 
The cases are apparently similar; but the 
Governor, upon the whole, sufficiently justi- 
fies his decision. 

It is a good occasion to remember that 
the Governor in removing does not act as a 
judge in court. His conduct is the exer- 
cise of the discretion of an officer sworn to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed. 
If he is persuaded that to secure that end 
removal is necessary, he may remove; but 
the circumstances of apparently’ similar 
cases will determine his action. The Gov- 
ernor is invested with a great but necessary 
power, which he must wield according to 
his conscience; and if there be reason to 
believe his action to be corrupt, he can be 
impeached. It is, however, impossible to 
correct or punish a partisan or political ex- 
ercise of the power if there be other plausible 
reasons. The sole remedy is the character 
of the officer. When great responsibilities 
of this kind belong to an officer, the com- 
munity takes the risk of electing the prop- 
er incumbent. If it selects a corrupt man, 
or a mere partisan politician, or a grossly 


ignorant and unfit man, it must bear the 


consequences. One of the best methods of 
securing good men for high offices is to vest 
great responsibilities in the offices. Gov- 
ernor RoBINSON has done. nothing which 
the law does not authorize; and he is ac- 
countable for his conduct first to his own 
sense of honor and justice, and then to im- 
peachment if a charge of dishonesty or il- 
legality be made against him. 

It is all believed, as we said, to be part of 
a political game, but then the players may 
fairly expose themselves to such a move. 
It was the business of Mr. JoHN KELLY, who 
is the manager of Tammany Hall, to under- 
stand that he was playing with shrewd and 
bold gamesters, who would take advantage 


_ of every slip and mistake upon his part, and 
he should have taken care that the Coun- | 
_ ty Clerk did not justly lay himself open to- 


charges. He should have seen that the tak- 


ing of monstrous fees was not only a wrong, | 


and that refusal to show the books was sus- 
picious, but that such things would alienate 
public sympathy, and go far to justify the 
action of the Governor. The same game is 
supposed to be playing in the Police De- 
partment. Mayor CooPer proposes to ask 
the Governor to remove the Commissioners 
in the same exercise of his discretion, and 
he brings charges, some of which are sus- 
tained by common and general knowledgé. 
The Mayor charges that the streets are not 


cleaned; and any body who walked. at the - 


time of the charge from the station of the 
Metropolitan Railroad in Park Place to 
Broadway, a broad thoroughfare in the cen- 
tre and most crowded part of the city, would 
certify to the truth of the charge. Officers 
who know that other officers are looking for 
a good and valid reason fot disturbing them: 
by an exercise of discretion, ought to be very 
careful to let no stitches drop, so to speak. 
The significance of these proceedings in the: 
city of New York to the country at large is. 
that they are most important steps toward 
the nomination of Mr. TILDEN by the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in 1880. The election 
of Mr. RANDALL as Speaker and the report 
of Mr. POTTER’s committee are also impress- 
ive signs of the same tendency. The Dem- 
ocratic situation is in a niitshell. New York 


“is indispensable. Mr. TILDEN is a far better 
representative of New York Democracy than 


any other possible candidate, and through 
the Governor of the State and the Mayor of 
the city he controls the patronage, while he 
is himself an adroit politician. Then he has’ 
been “vindicated,” and bulldozers and re-. 
peaters will never “condone fraud.” The 


TILDEN camp fires are evidently burning 


brightly. 


MISS THACKERAY’S NEW 
STORY. 


THE reading public will welcome the 
announcement .of a serial story, entitled 
“Susy,” by the favorite novelist Miss 
THACKERAY, author of Old Kensington, etc., 
which will be begun in an early number of | 
Harper’s Bazar, and continued in weekly in- | 
stallments until the close. The new story 
is full of interest, and promises to equal the | 
best works of the accomplished author, and | 
to sustain the flattering opinion of the cur- 
rent number of Blackwood’s Magazine, which | 
says: “ Miss THACKERAY’S bright and grace- | 


ful books may be quoted in proof of heredi- | 
tary genius......Nothing can be purer than | 
her thought or more finished than her style. | 
Some of her pictures, of Norman life in par-— 
ticular, both in landscape and figure paint- | 


ing, show wonderful felicity of touch, with 
warm delicacy of coloring.” 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL 
“VOTES. 


THERE is one measure which Congress — 


ought to pass at this extra session, although 


a short session is very desirable. The meas- 
ure in question, however, would not of ne- | 
‘cessity lengthen the session. 


We mean a 
law providing for counting the electoral 
vote. Mr. EDMUNDs’s bill for this purpose, 


which was excellent, to which no serious 


opposition could be made, unless Congress 
proposed to become a Returning Board, was 
passed by the Senate at the late session. 


The House neglected it, and the Democratic 


proposition reported from the special com- 
mittee was remarkable for its absolute re- 
versal of the Democratic and constitutional 
view, that the States must settle their own 
electoral quarrels or suffer. The Demo- 
cratic plan, as reported, is in substance that 
Congress may reverse the decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal of a State as to its 
electoral vote; and if there should be a 
question of the rightful tribunal, Congress 
may also reverse the decision of that one 
whose lawfulness is established. 

This is a plan for empowering the majori- 
ty in Congress to elect a President by meth- 
ods similar to those ascribed to the Louisi- 
ana Returning Board. There is little doubt 
that some scheme of this kind will be adopt- 
ed, because if the other principle were to be 
recognized, the plan of Mr. EDMUNDS is per- 
fectly impartial: it acknowledges the final 
authority of the State tribunal, and is in 
strict accordance with constitutional tradi- 
tions and principles. 

It will be observed that the same party 
which proposes this usurpation of the elec- 
tion by Congress, is very emphatic also for 
removing restraints upon illegal voting. 
An impartial observer might say, as indeed 
an exceedingly intelligent foreigner (an ef- 
fete European) has already said, “The plan 
seems to be to make cheating at the polls 
easy, and if that fails, to raise a question in 
some of the States, and so enable Congress 
to review the State result.” As the Yankee 
farmer used to say, when it was raining 
hard, and he was asked if he thought there 
would be a shower, “It dooze look like it.” 
In any. case some provision should be: made 
before the excitement of the election has 
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actually begun. A Republican Senator has 
proposed a plan which Republicans would 


gladly see adopted, and which would secure 


a fair result. The Democratic suggestion 
in the last House was one which no Amer- 
ican would, acknowledge to be right, and 
which would substantially vest the election 
of President in a majority of the two Houses 
of Congress. 


PERSONAL. 


Prrsons who wish to learn a good deal about 
China in a few hours should read Our Chinese 
Relations, by Colonel Tuomas W. Knox, recently 
published by Harper & Broruenrs in their 
Half-hour Series.” Colonel Knox gives the 
pith of what an American would wish to know 
about the commercial affairs of China and its 
business relations with other countries. The 
colonel’s adventures form not the least inter- 
esting part of the book, and are told with all 
the neatness and point for which that enter- 
ee traveller and genial gentleman is so well 

nown and admired. 3 

—The Rev. Dr. Nevin, rector of the new Amer- 
ican Protestant Episcopal Church in Rome, has 
won the respect of foreigners in that city by of- 
ficiating at the funeral of WiLLIam Howitt? on 
the 5th of March. The London Times says: 


‘Setting aside all the littleness of ritual or de-. 
nominational difference, Dr. Nevin held an im-. 
pressive service over one who had always been a [ 
conscientious member of the Society of Friends.”’- 


—Hon. CHARLES H. BELL, the new United 
States Senator from New Hampshire, comes of 


+a prominent family in that State. His father, 


JOHN BELL, was Governor; his uncle, SAMUEL 
BELL, was Governor. four terms, and United 
States Senator from 1823 to 1835; his cousin, 
SaMUEL D. BELL, was Chief Justice of the State 
for many years. The late Senator James D. 
BELL and Congressman SAMUEL N, BELL were 
also relatives of his. : 

—Victor HueGo does not age in the felicity 
of his little mots. Ata dinner given him on his 
seventy-eighth birthday he was accompanied by 
his little grandson and granddaughter, GEORGES 
and JEANNE. In response toa toast to his health 
he said, ‘‘I am honored by you beyond what I 
deserve, but your love for me is according to my 
wishes.”’ | 

—The late RicharpD Henry Dana once fe- 
marked to a friend with whom he was intimate: 
‘I never remember I am old; I feel young.” 
In fact, he never grew old. His beard grew to 
be silver-gray, but he never used glasses, and 
even the print of the London Guardian was not 
too close for him to-read by gas-light only a few 
days before his death. His conversation was as 
fresh as salt-sea spray. It was racy; it sparkled. 

— Duke Pozzo p1 BoraGo, who died recently in 
Paris at the 

_the finest residences in France, at Montretout, 
-which was destroyed in the war of 1870-7], but 
since restored. is income was about $100,000 

—JEROME BONAPARTE, &@ grandnephew of Na- 
POLEON I., has for many years been a resident 


of Baltimore, and a prominent member of its— 


bar. He is named as a candidate for the va- 
cant position of United States District Judge, 
It would sound well—** Judge BONAPARTE’ —the 
first of his race/to wear the ermine, and be ad- 
dressed as.‘‘ Your Honor.’’ 


—Colonel Tomas A. Scott, who is having 


such good recuperation in Egypt, writes home 
that it would prove a great comfort to any busy 
American who could spare the time to come 
over there and enjoy 3 trip through that won- 
derful land; but he adds that he sees po i207 4 


-on that side of the Atlantic to compare wit 


our own good America, and that he shall return 
to her confirmed in the belief that we have the 
best and greatest country on the face of the 


earth. 


—Colonel CHARLES GoRDON GREENE, one of 
the oldest and most distinguished of American 
editors, and one of the most agreeable and 
charming men in the country, is made the suk- 
ject of an elaborate sketch in.a late number of 
Colonel Forney’s Progress. Colonel GREENE is 
now in his seventy-fifth year. For fifty years 


he has been a conspicnous figure and a power 


in the journalism and politics of the country. 
‘*His kindly nature,’’ says Colonel FORNEY, 


“thas preserved health and prolonged life. Like 
a genuine cosmopolitan editor, he has summer- 
ed and wintered all the celebrities of his half 


century, political, social, religious, and theat- 


‘vical. He has outlived revolutions and crkes. 


He has sorrowed over successful fraud and baf- 


| fled genius. He has rejoiced over inventions 


that have made miracles possible and impossi- 
bilities probable. And he lives to find the world 
capable of indefinite development, and his coun- 
try, with all its faults, the best in the universe.” 

—Among the minor conventionalities of life 


in Paris, which may extend to the fashionable 


life of other countries, is the cravat question. 


.The President of France is a civilian, and the 
black dress-coat now reigns supreme in the 9ffi- 


cial circles of that country. niforms at the 
Presidential receptions are as far as possible 


avoided, and it has come to be seriously dis- 
‘cussed whether the white cravat ought not to 
‘give way to the black cravat. The old men pre- 
‘fer the latter, and at many of the leading clubs 
‘the black cravat has been adopted exclusively 


for dinners. 


Burritt’s will gives about $8000 to 
. relatives and charities, and concludes as follows: 


“Having thus disposed of the property which a 
kind Providence has put in my possession, in @ 
‘way which I hope may testify my gratitude for 
such a gift, I bequeath to this, my native town, 
the undying affection of a son who held its es- 
teem and special token of consideration above 
all the honor which he received elsewhere.” 
| —The Prince Imperial himself broke the news 
‘of his, Zulu expedition to-M. RouwER, who was 
‘summoned to Chiselhurst forthe purpose. Tak- 
ing affectionately the hand of the ex-minister, 
‘he said, ‘‘I am about to leave England with the 
expeditionary force.”” M. RoUHER was amazed, 
and remonstrating, said that the Prince had for- 
‘gotten what he owed to his adherents, But the 
young man replied that his absence would only 
ast four short months, and that his:friends, who 
had remained faithful to him for upward of eight 
‘years, might well preserve their fidelity during 
80 brief a period. Then he bade M. Roune 
adieu, kissed his mother, who was weeping, an 


e of owned one of 


left the room calm and resolute, The Empress 
accompanied him to Southampton, where they 


| Were received on board the ship by young ladies 


with bouquets of violets, and by cheers from the 
by-standers. Prince Lovis, in the very best of 
English, said; “Thanks, very much indeed. I 
= very grateful to you for your kind recep- 
ion. 


réyal family of England is Prince LEopoLp, who, 
in consequence of a constitutional malady, has 
been thrown back upon studious pursuits. A 
short time ago he attended a great meeting in 
London, called by the Lord Muyor, and spoke 
with marked ability on behalfof the extension of 
university education. A correspondent present 
on the occasion says that ‘* Mr. GLADSTONE con- 
gratulated the Prince upon his speech, and was 
eyidently astonished both by his fluency and the 
cogency of his argumeuts. Prince LEOPOLD has 
long desired to adopt the Church as a profession, 
and the matter has again been disenssed at court 
very recently—so it is confidently affirmed. He 
céxfainly has a strong leaning to clericalism, but 
what we should do with a prince of the bivod 
in the Church I do not know. He would prove 
such a ‘sensation’ that there would be no place 
large enough to hold his audiences, unless Mr. 
SPURGEON agreed to give up the; Metropolitan 
Tabernacle for his use. I am inclined to think 
that the Church of Englond would find a great, 
influx of candidates for confirmation if it became 


-known that the Queen’s son was Willing to lay. . 


his hands upon them.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur extra session of the oa Congrese, called — 
| by the President, was opened } 


arch 18, Both Houbes 
have a Democratic majority. Thirty Democratic mem- 


bers of the ‘Senate are from the South, and thirteen . 


from the rest of the country. Of the'$87 Representa- 
tives now enrolled, 155 served in the last House. | Mr. 
Randall was elected Speaker, by a vote of 144 out of 
283, Mr. Garfield receiving 125, Mr. Wright 13, and Mr. 
Kelley 1.—On the 19th, a brief Message from President 
Hayes was sent to both Houses, calling attention to 
the estimates of appropriatione needed for the army, 
and the legislative, executive, and jadicial branches of 
the Senator Burnside again introduced 
the bili for the reorganization of the army. The Sen- 
ate standing committees-were announced. Twenty 
of the chairmen are from the South. In the House, 
the Florida contested election case was settled in favor 
of Mr. Hull (Democrat), by a vote of 140 to 136. 

The United States corvette A/aska, at San Francisco, 
has been ordered to go to Sitka to protect American 


. Citizens who are threatened by the Indians. | 


The Republicans and Democrats of Rhode Island 
held State Conventions at Providence March 20. The 
Republicans nominated C. C. Van Zandt for Governor, 
and Albert Howard for Lieutenant-Governor. The 


tenant-Governor, J. D. Bailey. 


@ Democrats, for Governor, Thomas W. Segar; for Lieu- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


March 17, during the discussion of a report ex- 


plaining the action of the government*in instituting - 
the petty state of siege in Berlin. Herr Liebknecht . 


strongly censured the measure, and defended the So- 
cialists. Their societies,” he said, “‘might be dis- 
solved and their journals suppressed, yet they would 
cling to their tenets, If the government could prové 
connection of the German Socialists with the attempts 
on the lives of the kings of Spain and Italy, he would 
acrent the anti-Socialist law. Remaining seated when 
the Emperor ‘was being cheered was no insult, but 
merely a duty which Socialists owed to their political 
convictions.” The President of the Reichstag, amid 
cheers, remarked that this conduct offended the mora! 
sense of the Chamber. Herr Liebknecht continued : 
“If a republic is established in Germany—” He was 
unable to finish the sentence, in consequence of the up- 
roar which the words provoked. ~The President threat- 
ened to deprive him of his right of speech. Count von 
Eulenburg explained that the government’s reason for 
proclaiming the state of siege was that Berlin was in 
great danger, because it was the home of the Socialist 
agitation. Referring to what he termed the asxassina- 
tion and murder epideniic, he said investigation show- 
ed that the instruments of crime were prepared in 
Berlin and East Prussia. The Reichstag took formal 
ap ee of the report concerning the state of siege. 

nother change in the French cabinet is deemed 
imminent, involving the withdrawal of M. Wadding- 


ton from the Premiership.—The majority in the Cham- -- 


ber of Deputies against the impeachmer+* of the De 
Broglie and Rochebouet cabinets consisted of 183 Re- 
publicans and 134 Legitimists and Bonapartists. The 
minority consisted of 158 Republicans and.1 Bona- 
partist. Nineteen Republicans abstained from voting. 
—M. Albert Grévy, brother of the President, being un- 
willing to resign his seat in the Cnamber of Deputies, 


has been appuinted to go to rm pm on a temporary ©’ 


mission, but clothed with the full powere of Governor. 
—The preface of M. Jules Ferry’s Education. Bill, 
brought forward in the Chamber of Deputies; states 
that, according to existing law, foreigners are not al- 
lowed to teach school in France, and declares that the 
same exclusion should apply to an order essentially 
foreign, by the character of its doctrines, nature and 
aim, and its.statutes. This passage refers to the Jes- 
uits, who bave twenty-seven colleges in France, with 
848 teachers. Twenty-six other communities, having 
sixty-one establixhmenta and 1089 teachers, are also 
uvrecognized by the State, and would consequently be 
deprived by the bill of the right of teaching. 

The latest news from Burmah is to the effect that 
the king is constructing fortified works and making’ 
other warlike preparations, and that he has summon- 
ed the Burmese residents of Rangoon to return to their 
own country, threatening to have their families exe- 
cuted in case of non-compliance. The cause of the 
trouble between the Burmniese and the British Resident 
at Mandalay is that the latter protects and refuses to 
deliver up to slaughter two royal. princes and their 
families who have taken refuge at the Presidency. 

At Bleiberg, in the Austrian Tyrol, recently, ten 
houses were crushed by an avalanche Forty persons 
were killed, eighteen seriously injured, and fifteen 
others are missing. 

The Haytian steamer Michel was run inte and sun. 


by the British steamer Bolivar. Sixty persons were. 


drowned. ' | 

The report that Colonel Pearson had been attacked 
at Ekowe by a ee force.of Zulus, and that the latter 
were defeated with enormous loss, turns out to be un- 
true. Sir Stafford Northcote has declared in the House 
of Commons that the government did not intend to 
remove Lord Chelmsford from his command. . 

Prince Gortchakoff, in a dispatch dated February 7, 
answers Lord Salisbury’s dispatch of January 26, press- 
ing the execution of the Treaty of Berlin by Russia. 
Prince Gortchakoff declines to enter upon a useless 
discussion. He holds that. Lord Salisbury’s dispatch 
contains Nothing which conflicts in principle with the 
Russian view of the execution of the Treaty of Berlin, 
but it shows that the British government has been 
sometimes mistaken in regard to the intentions of 
Russia and her agents. The latter, he says, must eup- 
port within the limits of the Treaty of Berlin interests 
of the population for whose defense Russia made war. 
A general understanding would be greatly facilitated 
if those populations acquired the conviction that their 
interests would be effectually defended: by Europe 
within the same limits when Kussian troops were no. 
longer there to protect them. 


—The particularly intellectual member of the d 


THERE was great excitement in the German Reichs- 
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THE GREAT FLOOD IN HUNGARY. 


Tue disaster which overwhelmed the town of 
in, in Hungary, on Wednesday, March 12, 

has but few parallels in history. We are accus- 
tomed to floods in our own country when the 
spring rains melt the snow and ice of winter, and 
swelling our rivers to twice their usual dimen- 
sions, spread terror and destruction among the 
dwellers on their banks ; but happily none of our 
cities are so situated as to render such a calami- 


, ty possible as that caused by the bursting of the 


dikes which protected the Hungarian town of 


n. 

To rightly understand the cause of the fearful 
calamity, which has destroyed more than seven 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, and rendered 
80,000 people homeless, it is necessary to know 
something of the country by which this ill-fated 
town was surrounded. Szegedin was built upon a 
marsh stretching on both sides of the Theiss at 
the point where this river is joined by the Maros. 
The Theiss takes its rise in the Carpathian Mount- 
ains. It.flows westward to Tokay, after which it 
takes a southerly course until it flows into the 
Danube near the southern boundary of Hungary. 
The length of river, with all its sinuosities, is 
said to be More than 800 miles, and the extent 
of country drained by it is estimated at 69,000 
square miles. The country, for over 300 miles 
along the lower part of the river, is a level plain, 


. and the banks, which are very low, are covered 


with swamps overgrown with reeds. When the 
snows in the mountains begin to melt. in the 
spring, the water rushes down their slopes with 
great violence; the numerous bends in the river 
prevent the steady flow of the current, and the 
waters overflow the banks, flooding the surround- 

Like the cities of Holland, those on the banks 
of the Theiss are protected by artificial embank- 
ments against their watery surroundings. On 
the north of Szegedin two dikes extend from the 
Theiss to the Alfold and Fiume Railroad, which 
runs north and south, and is also built on a dike, 
forming the western defense of the city. On the 
south are two similar dikes. On the east, and 
running along the river-side, is another dike, upon 
which runs the Temesvar Railroad, which crosses 
the Theiss north of its confluence with the Maros. 
On the other side of the Theiss, just below its 
junction with the Maros, is the suburb called New 
Szegedin, which is likewise surrounded by dikes. 
In ordinary cases these embankments are an effi- 
cient protection; but when, in an instance like 
that we are recording, one or more of these dikes 
give way, Szegedin, by its artificial defenses, be- 
comes a basin, and the waters, rushing in with 


, irresistible force, convert the city into a lake. 


For nearly a week before the late fearful catas- 
trophe took place the terrified people of Szegedin 
watched the rising waters of the Theiss with anx- 
iety. Many villages had already been swept away. 
Dorozsma, but a short distance from Szegedin, and 
containing some four hundred houses, was. totally 
destroyed, its inhabitants having been forced to 
take refuge on a hill. Finally, two of the de- 
fenses that withheld the water from the doomed 
city burst. -The remaining embankment was that 
of the Alfold Railway, upon which all efforts 
were concentrated, 5000 men being immediately 
set at work to strengthen it. A dispatch to the 


London Daily News, dated Monday, March 10, 


shows the superhuman efforts that were made to 


avert the final catastrophe: “Eighty. thousand 


people are here, including refugees from the 
country. A state of siege has been declared. 
Every body who is summoned is obliged to work 
on pain of death. The wind is rising. The wa- 


, ter is rushing ander the embankment and wants 


but a few inches to master us. We await the 
worst.” 

By Tuesday night it became apparent that all 
efforts were useless. The workmen withdrew to 
places of safety to wait for the disaster. At 
three o'clock in the morning the water broke 
through with immense. force, carrying away a 
portion of the embankment, the railway station, 
and numbers of cars.. Within three hours the 
town was many feet deep in water. Whole rows 
of houses were’ swept from their foundations, 
and large buildings that had been considered safe 
as places of refuge shared the general ruin. The 
orphanage and the synagogue were destroyed, 
the inmates of the former perishing in the home 
that charity had deVised for theni. Two manu- 

,_ factories caught fire even while the flood poured 
‘round them. The flight of the inhabitants from 
the scene, the shrieks of the dying, the roar of 
falling buildings, and the rush of the destroying 
waters make up a scene that the imagination can 
only, faintly picture. Days passed before any at- 
tempt was made to stay the course of the waters, 
and then all that could be done was to cut through 
the lower embankments so that they might pass 


’ off. Meanwhile arrangements were made for the 


removal of the inhabitants, and assistance was 
sent from all parts of the empire. The Emperor 
himeelf visited the ruined town in person. In an 


address to those who had suffered by the disaster 
he expressed his deep sympathy for those of his . 
- subjects who had lost property and home and 


friends by such a direful calamity, and 
them to await patiently the help that would cer- 
tainly be rendered. 

The terrific flood which has just been described 
is not the first that has overwhelmed the valley 
of the Theiss. In the spring of 1845 a destruc- 
tive inundation occurred, after which an associa- 
tion of the property-owners along the river-side 
was formed to devise means to avert future dis- 
asters. The channel of the river was straight- 
ened in several places by digging canals, 80 as to 

ow, and more than 
eighty miles of dikes were thrown up along the 
banks ta keep the water in the channel. An in- 
undation of the city occurred in 1970, and in 
1874 the suburb of New Szegedin was submerged. 
The government then proposed to change the 


course of the Maros, which pours immense vol- 
-umes of water into the Theiss, by cutting a canal 
and guiding the river round New Szegedin, and 
joining it again with the Theiss on the south side 
of the suburb. By thus leading away a large 
portion of water, and straightening the channel 


inundations of the Theiss could be absolutely 
prevented. Since the disaster much fault has 
been found with what is considered. the negli- 
gence of the government in regard to completing 
the improvements. 

Prior to its late fearful experiences, Szegedin 
presented the appearance shown our engrav- 
ing on page 264, and was one of the most im- 
portant industrial and commercial cities of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It contained a popu- 
lation of about 88,000, composed of Magyars, 
Wallachians, Sclavonians, and Germans. ere 
were also large numbers of gypsies in and about 
Szegedin, but these contributed but little to the 
prosperity of the’ place. The country about 
Szegedin is said to be the most fertile in Hunga- 
ry, and has been called “the corn store of Eu- 
rope.” Large quantities of corn are raised there, 
and the vine is extensively cultivated. The prod- 
ucts were formerly taken to Szegedin, and thence 
down the river. There was.also a brisk trade in 
timber. Szegedin had, besides New Szegedin, 
four other suburbs on the same side of the river, 
and as they were protected by the same dikes, 
they suffered like the main city. There were in 
Szegedin six Roman Catholic churches, one non- 
union Greek church, and a large synagogue. The 
latter building is the one already spoken of as 
having been destroyed. There were also a gym- 
nasium, high and elementary schools, a Piarist 
college, established in 1720,and a Franciscan 
convent, founded in 1468; also an institution of 
and theatre. 

Szegedin is one of the most ancient cities of 
Hungary, and was a strong fortress in the days 
of Marruevs Corvinus. In 1458 the Landtag 
was held there, and war declared inst the 
Emperor Freperick III. In 1551 the Turks cap- 
tured the city and built a fort, which they held 
till 1668. In 1715 Szegedin was raised to the 
dignity of a royal city. From 1881 until the 
revolution in 1848 the fort was used as a state- 
prison, where political offenders from the Lom- 
bard-V enetian om were confined. In 1848 
Szegedin became the head-quarters of the revo- 
lutionary leaders Perczet, Mor, and Damyanick, 
and the patriots from the surrounding country 
flocked to it. The following year it was the seat 
of the Hungarian Diet, and was stormed unsuc- 
cessfully by the Austrians and the Russians. A 
powder-magazine was subsequently exploded, 
however, and the small army of Hungarian patri- 
ots was forced to evacuate the city, which was 
taken possession of by the imperial 

‘We are indebted to the courtesy of Major 
Kovics, a native of Szegedin, but now resident 
in this city, for the photograph from which our 
engraving ismade. 


THE JEWS OF ROUMANIA. | 


A PROMINENT Deputy at a recent meeting of the 
Italian Parliament proposed that the recognition 
of Roumania by his government should be re- 
fused until complete civil and religious liberty 
had been established in that new state. He 
alluded to the disabilities imposed upon ‘the Jews. 
Roumania is almost the last of the civilized na- 
tions to persecute for race or creed. The Chinese 
legislation in our owri Congress and the treatment 
of the colored race at the South by white polli- 
ticians are glaring exceptions to the general rule, 
and the attitude of the extreme faction of the 
Papal Church in Spain, Brazil, its utterances at 
Rome, are traits of a similar spirit. Yet proscrip- 
tion and intolerance in every land are slowly 
fading away; those who maintain them will cer- 
tainly perish with them. The t of the 
Jews in the various European states has risen 
during the present century from extreme intol- 
erance to the verge of almost retributive gener- 
osity. When Herne, of his gifted race one of the 
most gifted, sang in his painful youth of the stings 
of social and political inferiority, the Jew was 
still almogt an outcast, a pariah, in every Euro- 
pean land.” At Rome the close of the Napoleonic 
wars found the Jews shut up in their Ghetto, the 
foulest quarter of the medizval city, taxed as a 
race and sect, held in a kind of bondage that was 
distinguished from slavery only by the superior 
privileges of the slaves—an accursed race, the 
helpless objects of scorn to the worshippers of 
the Madonna and the-Pope. Time has brought 
its revenge, and to-day among the firmest sup- 
porters of that Italian government that holds in 
check the persecuting instincts of the clerical 
- caste are the cultivated Jews. They rule the 
press, shine in the tribune, at the Bar, their acute 
intellect stimulated by the memory of past suffer- 
ings and by the future dangers that menace them 
from the plots and maledictions of the Vatican. 
‘In Protestant Germany it is only recently that 
the Jews have won their complete freedom. In 

the last century they lived at Berlin in a kind of 
vassalage ; they were subjected to the most an- 
noying restrictions. Hxwnset, in his Life of Men- 
delssohn, describes their condition, oppressed, con- 
temned: they were forced, under Frepericx WILL- 
14M the First, to buy the wild boars killed in the 
royal hunt—a pointed insult; under the great 
FREDERICK every Jew who married was forced to 
purchase porcelain at the newly established fac- 
tory at Berlin, usually the most unsalable arti- 
cles. Moses MExDELssoHN was obliged to buy 
twenty apes of massive porcelain and life size ; 
some of these badges of tyranny still remain in 
the family. From some of the German towns the 
Jews were driyen away altogether; in others the 
were suffered to live only in small numbers, need: 


ed together in a filthy quarter. Only a certain 


of the Theiss above Szegedin, it is said that the 


the Sisters of Christian Charity, a public hospital, 


number of Jewish marri were allowed. They 
were loaded with taxes, forbidden to become mer- 
chants; were driven to usury and the sale of old 
clothes.. The restrictions continued until late in 
the present century. They stimulated Hetne’s 
bitter Muse, a modern ArcHILOcHUs ; when he was 
driven out of Germany his songs found their way 
back to his countrymen, and were read with in- 
tense interest in secrecy and fear. They roused 
at least the blush of shame, they awoke German 
patriotism ; and many a kinglet and petty prin- 
cipality, many a prejudice and restriction, 
many a fabric of tyranny, has before the 
lyre of the angry bard. Germany to-day owes 
much of its freedom, its mental superiority, to the 
Jewish mind. A process not dissimilar has set 
free the Jew in France and England, and placed 
him among their most useful citizens. The Jew- 
ish politicans of France are Frenchmen at once and 
Israelites. In England, the Hebrew element of 
the population has reached an extraordinary in- 
fluence. But it was in the United States that the 
first example of complete toleration was given, 


and when the MenpELssouns were buying porcelain 


apes in Berlin, and England refused citizenship to 
the Jews, the republican impulses of W asHINGTON 
and Jerrerson, Frankiin, Apams, had endowed 
with perfect liberty and equality the persecuted 
sons of ApRaHaM. The example of justice and 
humanity conquered. Even the Tory faction in 
England, which had resolutely defended the right 
of persecution, was at last overpowered by a more 
liberalsentiment. Through all the English-speak- 
ing races the Jew is set free, and lends his intel- 


ligence and sympathy to every impulse of popular 


7 What the German victory of 1870, the fall of 
Rome in September, did for the Jews of Rome, 
may be learned from M. Axsour’s brilliant pictures. 
Under Pivs IX. the Jew was never permitted to 
become a farmer; should he attempt it, his crops 
were confiscated, his barns pillaged. He could 
hold no office. The Ghetto was an accursed 
soil, where neither Pope, cardinals, nor bishops 
could’ venture without pollution. A Jewish mar- 
riage was never recognized. The wife might 
marry a Christian lover, for the Jews were not 
looked upon as men. “The most unfortunate 
Jews in Italy,” said Asout, “are the Jews of 
Rome. The neighborhood of the Vatican is as 
fatal to them as to Christians.” Yet the rule of 
Prius [X. was merciful and kind compared to the 
Babylonish captivity in which the Israelites had 
lived under his predecessors. The “Church” 
penned them like sheep, first in the Vale of Ege- 
ria, then in the Trastevere, and at last in the 
Ghetto. They were suffered to wander through 
the streets in the daytime, but at night were shut 
in under lock and key. They were kept in filth 
and squalor. They were forced to run races for 
the amusement of priests and nobles. Every 
ear the Roman Senator gave them an official 
kick, for which they made him a present of 
$800. They paid the salary of a preacher who 
was employed to convert them, and a fine when 
they refused to hear his sermon. They were 
forbidden—as Roumania would seem to wish to 
forbid them—from cultivating the land, or en- 
gaging in manufactures and extensive trade. The 
practice of the Church would seem to have been 
imitated in Roumania, and the Roumanian lib- 
erals defend their policy by arguments that would 
have justified Gregory XVI. and exculpated Pivs 
IX. Roumania is a free state, torn by European 
interference from the heart of Turkey, where a 
Congress, elected by the people, proposes to en- 
force civil and religious liberty, and where uni- 
versal suffrage is the rule of government. One- 
tenth of its people—about 500,000—are Jews. 
These. it is proposed to deprive of the right of 
voting, even of freedom of trade. Mr. Léwy, 
the secretary of the Jewish Association in Lon- 
don, remonstrates against the Roumanian treaties 
with foreign powers, and points out the bitter in- 
justice they would inflict upon his countrymen. 
The a ts produced by the Roumanian 
liberals (?) to-defend their policy seem borrowed 
from the Middle Ages and the Crusaders; they 
would not altogether justify the sack of a Jewish 
quarter, the plunder of a Hebrew library, the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from London or New York; 


but they would certainly lead to something close- - 


ly resembling the intolerance of a century ago— 
of Berlin under Freprrick, and Rome under Pivs 
IX. It is because the Jewish population is rap- 
idly increasing, because it is successful in trade, 


‘the most active, industrious, that the irrational 


leaders of Roumania would impose: upon it re- 
strictions, and expel it from the land. We are 
indignantly assured that it is possiblé in the Rou- 
manian towns “to see whole streets and shops 
that were once peopled with Roumanians turned 
into Jewish quarters, and counters stocked with 
adulterated goods and false merchandise; to see 
how a Christian can hardly pass in the street 
without being insulted by Jewish children; and 
to see them muttering their prayers in the open 
streets, and impeding all circulation.” The Dark 

seem almost come again, and we hear in 
the Roumanian argument the spirit that accused 
the Jews of sacrificing Christian children with 
horrible rites ; of magic, sorcery; of the conspir- 
acy of the idle against the industrious, of the ig- 
norant against the studious; of that envious rage 
of barbarity that has not yet apparently perished 
in any land. It is not denied that the Jews bring 
wealth and progress to Roumania, that they are 
industrious, thrifty, active, useful; it is proposed 
to persecute them because they are so! 

But the intolerance, persecution, that is defend- 
ed in so rhany parties and sects, in so many cities, 
lands, that is so difficult to extirpate, that dies 
with so many fierce flashes of revival, and seems 
at times about to spring up again in all its an- 
cient fury, is wounded mortally. It has perished 
at Paris and Rome, in London and Berlin ; ‘it will 
die alike in Texas and New Orleans, in California 
and. Roumania. No nation or community that 
encourages the fatal principle, the odious ele- 


ment of decay, can hope to rise to prosperity, 


or rank high among the cultivated communities 
of the earth. It is because the principle of uni- 
versal toleration has been adopted that America 
has become a land of freedom, that the Atlantic 
and the Pacific are bordered with republican 
States and cities, that representative assemblies 
and popular progress have supplanted in Europe - 
the savage despotisms of the earlier age, that 
France is a republic, and Roumania free. Had 
the opposite principle prevailed, and Wasuinc- 
ton and LararertrE fallen before the Tory reac. 
tion in England; had Hamppen and Swyey, the 
Graccai of all the past, labored and died in ¥ain, 
Roumania would have remained the slave of the 
Janizaries, Europe of feudal tyrants, and the 
savage still wandered over the desolate sites of 
Chicago and San Francisco. oak | 

Everne Lawrence. 


TENEMENT LIFE IN NEW YORK. 

To the visitor who is not an indifferent observ- 
er, each one of the black holes of New York in 
which the poor are huddled together, as seen in 
succession, seems blacker than the others. “ Bot- 
tle Alley” was as bad as could be, yet “Gotham 
Court” in some respects seemed even worse, and 
now “ Rag-pickers’ Court” strikes one as worse 
than either. It may be that the effect is cumu- 
lative, and that changing them around, in what- 
ever order, it would still appear that while the 
first seemed bad as could be, the last was the 
worst. It is true, nevertheless, that in each of 
these dark dens some new form of wretchedness 
peculiar to that locality, and nat seen elsewhere, 
is brought to view, and the novelty is shocking. 
In “ Bottle Alley” there were filthiness and crewd- 
ing, in “Gotham Court” both these and same- 
thing more—the darkness almost of the grave 
itself; that gave one the impression of dwelling 
among the dead—while in the haunt of the rag- 
picker are all these, and, besides, the abominable 
belongings of the lowest occupation known to 
men. For right in the very rooms where their 


food is cooked and eaten, where their children 


are born: and reared, where they sleep at night— 
God knows how !—where they spend their Sun- 
days, these scavengers of the streets dump the 
filthy refuse of the city, and assort it for the buy- 
ers of such rubbish. 
The spot is easily found. Turn out of the Bowery 
at Bayard Street, go down two blocks to Mulberry 
Street, and it is just around the corner. Any 
body can tell you where the rag-pickers live. 
There is no mistaking the place. A junk-man’s 
cellar in the front house opens widely to the street, 
and peering down, one may see a score of men 
and women half buried in heaps of dirty rags 
and paper which they are gathering up and putting 
into bales for the paper-mills. > This is the gen- 
eral dépét to which the chiffonnier brings his 
odds and ends for sale after he has assorted them. 
Just as we emerge from the cellar a rag-picker, 
heavily laden, passes up the stoop and enters the 
hallway above. _Following him, we come to a 
small, badly paved court-yard, which separates the 
front from the rear houses. Standing here and 
looking up, one beholds a sight that can not be 
imagined. Rags to the right of him, rags to the 
left of him, on all sides, rags, rags, nothing but 
rags. Lines in the yard strung with them, bal- 
conies festooned with them, fire-escapes draped 
with them, windows hung with them; in short, 
every available object dressed in rags—and such 
rags! of every possible size, shape, and color. 
Some of them: have been drawn through the 
wash-tub to get off the worst of the dirt, but for © 
the most part they are hung up just as they are 
taken from the bags, and left to the rain and sun 
to cleanse them. The picture drawn by our 


artist shows tlie rear houses. The correspond- 


ing ones on the front are decked in the same 
manner. All four of these houses open into the 
one court, which is reached by two narrow hall- 
ways leading from the street. The yard is in 
an abominable condition, hardly a whit better 
than a -pig-sty. Picking his way carefully 
through its unmentionable filth, the visitor comes 
to the rear house, and begins his exploration ‘of 
the rooms. There are four on each floor, or tweive 
in all, the upper ones being reached by outside 
stairways, as in “ Bottle Alley.” None of the 
apartments is larger than eight or ten by twelve 
or fourteen feet, and some are even smaller. Most 
of the inmates are men, but there is at least 0 

woman in nearly every room, some of them mar- 
ried, and others not. Very few children were 
seen, most of them being away on begging tours, 
or engaged as boot-blacks or street musicians. 


Those who were at home were as dirty as they 


could be. Five were playing together, while the 
mother looked on, apparently . enjoying their 
sports. She was a young-looking woman to be 
the owner of so many little heads. One of the 
children, who could speak some English, stopped 
her play and said, inquiringly, “You make go 
out?” referring to themselves. The family was 
probably in arrears for rent, and was living in 
the fear of being turned into the street. The 
mother and her little ones were happy to know 
that such was not the errand of the visitor, and 
the play went on again to the music of the chil- 
dren’s merry laughter. 
The exterior of the building is picturesque 
enough ; the interior is equally so, Some of the 
rooms on a cloudy day are as dark as dungeons, 
with but little light coming in through the dirty 
window on the front and smaller one on the 
back. “ Every inch of the ceiling and walls is 
as black as printers’ ink. Against this dark 
background are hung unused hats of odd colors 
and still odder shapes, musical instraments of va- 
rious kinds, pots, kettles, and pans, pokers, joints 
of raw meat partly consumed, strings of Bologna 
sausages, the gowns of the women, and great 
pipes, one whiff of which would satisfy the hardiest 
smoker, and the mahogany hues of which would 
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delight the owner of a real meerschaum. The 
beds are almost invariably covered with old car- 
that still retain some bits of their original 
colors. None of the chairs have backs, and hard- 
ly any of them have four legs. Some are of com- 
mon wood, others have cane seats, while here and 
there is a broken-down rose-wood that has done 
years of service in some fashionable parlor, and 
then in its decrepitude has been tossed into the 
street. Seated on these uncertain supports, or 
oftener on an empty soap-box or upturned boil- 
er, are the rag-pickers. Every man in the house 
has his hat on, including one who is in bed nap- 
after the hard work of the early morning. 

ot a bare-headed man is seen ‘any where. Some 
are sitting dreamily by the stove, but most of 
them are sorting old rags or cutting up old coats 
and pantaloons that are too rotten to wear, and 
stuffing the bits into bags for the junk-dealer. 
In one room a woman is plucking a well-seasoned 
goose with her dirty hands. The sight is enough 
to make one vow against the use of geese as food 
for the rest of his life. In another place four 
men are seated on a big chest with a cut of Bo- 
logna sausage in one hand and a chunk of bread 
in the other, making their noonday meal. These 
same hands have just been turning over the filthy 
scraps from the garbage boxes and the gutters. 
On the ground-floor a man, whé looks for all the 
world like a brigand, is stirring broth over the 
fire, and the horrible odor of rottenness that 
comes from the pot‘ is enough to knock one 
-down. No one un 
could stay in the room a minute. Here eight 
men herd together, and sleep in an atmosphere 
that one would think might produce a pestilence. 
None of the members of this Italian colony 
speak English, except here and there one who 
- has mastered a few common phrases; but there 
is one word that all of them understand, and that 
is “Beer!” Here, as in “ Bottle Alley,” kegs are 
found in several of the rooms, where the contents 
are dealt out at a cent a glass. It is nearly all 
sour stuff, given to the men for helping on the 
brewers’ wagons, or sold to them at the end of 
’ the day for a mere trifle. “Is there much drunk- 
enness there ®”’ the writer asked of a police offi- 
cer. “Oh yes, Sir,” he replied; “we can go in 
there, or in any of these alleys, any night, and get 


a cart-load of drunk and disorderlies. We don’t 


take them one by one, but gather them up in a 
hand-cart and wheel them off to the station-house. 
They are not usually the people who live there, 
but bummers who go there to get the drink.” 
The writer had an opportunity of seeing a fair 
sample of these customers on his way out.. Stop- 
ping a moment ta take a last look at the lines of 


dirty rags, he saw a besotted creature come in. 


from the street. He was evidently a young man, 
. but his bloated face told too surely that he was 
in the last stage of a dissipated life. The moment 
he entered the yard he spied-the stranger, and 
hesitating an instant, he seemed about to retreat, 
but thinking himself unobserved, he slipped around 
to the back door .of the front house, and gently 
tapped with the ends of his The signal 
was answered by an old man, who cautiously open- 
- ed the door and looked out. Recognizing his cus- 
tomer, he slipped the bolt and let him in. The 
writer followed, and entered the room immediate- 
ly behind the sot. It needed only a glance to dis- 
cover the character of the den anditsinmates, It 
was the rendezvous of the most abandoned per- 
sons to be found any where in the slums of New 
York. The room was no larger than a small bed- 
room, and bore the appearance of never having 
been cleaned since thé house was built. In the cor- 
ner of the room nearest the door sat two Irishwom- 
en warming themselves by the little stove. Both 
were stupid with liquor, and both had black eyes, 
received probably in a fight the night before. 
In another corner, beside the bed, stood the beer 


keg, from which the pattons of the place where 


supplied with their favorite drink. e odor of 
the place was intolerable, and a change of air was 
speedily sought by the visitor. This was but one 
beer- ere are a dozen more hard by, and 
scores of them, the policeman said, in the neigh- 
boring alleyways on the same street. 

A word or two more, and we bid good-by to 
“ Rag-pickers’ Court.” The men who live in these 
wretched hovels pay from five to six dollars a 
month rent out of. earnings that hardly ever ex- 
ceed fifty cents a day. The agent who lets the 
' property lives in New Jersey. The owner—well, 
if the name were mentioned, it would surprise the 
people of New York city. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL. 
Sunday, j6.—Sunday before Easter. 

. Thureday, 10.—Thursday before Easter. 
Friday, 11.—Good-Friday. 
Saturday, 12.—Easter-Even. 

Sunday, 138.—Easter-Day. 
Sunday, 
Friday, 
Sunday, 


20.—First Sunday after Easter. 
25.—St. Mark. 
2T.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


It was @ notable occasion which brought to- 
gether the of the Catholic press 
_ throughout the world to Rome fad ig their 
homage to the Pope. Seven hundred journal- 
ists were present, representing Italy, France, 
Spain, Austria, America, etc. It was a gala-day 
—February 22—many cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops being present. Lxo XIII. delivered an 
elaborate ad 
_ moderate tone of writing, which does not Offend 
readers by an excessive or inopportune acerbit 

of style.” The most striking passage of the ad- 
- dress, however, was that in which the Pope 
avowed his determination to contend unflinch- 
_ ingly for the restoration of his temporal power. 
_ * The Roman pontiffs,”’ said he, ‘‘ have ever felt 
it their sacred duty to defend this civil sover- 
eignty from violation or disturbance, and to 
_ preserve intact the sacred rights of the Church 


to such smells 


in which he counselled ‘a. 


of Rome; and we ourselves, following the ‘ex- 
ample of our ecessors, have not failed, nor 
will we ever fail, to assert and vindicate those 
rights.”” This gathering of journalists shows 4 
of a pa cy, an influence and guide 
them from the Vatican. _ 


The Rev. Dr. James De Koven, one of the 
Jeaders of the High-Church wing of Episcopa- 
lianism, died suddenly at. Racine College, Wis- 


consin, on March 19. He was a man of great 


‘ vigor, fearless in the assertion of his opinions,, 


an orator of considerable power, and devotedly 
loved by the friends who shared his theological, 
views. Dr. Ds Koven was born in Connecti-! 
cut in 1831, and graduated from Columbia Col- 
loge, in this ~~ n 1854. In 1875 the diocese of | 
Illinois chose hi 

failed of confirmation by the diocesan standing 
committees. The chief work of his life was 


done at Racine College, of which be was dean 


for twenty years. He was also last year 


a 
ger assistant rector of Trinity Church 4 
is city, but declined-the position. Some time, 
in February last he fell and broke his leg; his, 


long confinement brought on apoplexy, which 
suddenly ended his life. 


The Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), in 


Park Avenue, New York, whose financial trials 
have been many“and t, has at last freed it- 


self from a debt of $124,000. Of this total the | 


sum of $68,000 was raised by the con 


egation ; 
All-Souls’ Church, of which Dr. , 


ENRY W. 


BELLOws is pastor, surrendered $21,000 of claims | 


in the shape of bonds; and the American Uni- 
tarian Association contributed $35,000—one- 
third of its capital. Thus relieved, the congre- 

tion celebrated its fifty-fourth anniversary on 

arch 18 with much enthusiasm. Dr. BELLOws 
delivered the commemorative discourse, and in 
it gave counsels which are good for churches of 
every creed. Speaking of the means adopted 
for securing the needed sum, he said, ‘‘ No im- 
moral acts of money-raising were employed; no 
locking of 
sum was raised, nor passionate appeals to gen- 
erosity creating rivalry in subscriptions.’’ This 
church is without a pastor; the last was the 
Dr. R. ALGER, who resigned in 


— 


The charges that Mr. Barrow, the cashier of 
the savings-bank of Dexter, Maine, was a de- 


‘ faulter, and that so far from Raving sacrificed his 


life in defending the funds in his care, he had 
committed suicide, were very painful. On the 
supposition of suicide, he had simulated an at- 
tack by robbers, had tied himself, and had then 

ut himself to death. Yet this theory was of- 
ered by detectives, and gained a certain amount 
of credence. Bank-examiner TrTcomsB has now 
reported to the trustees that there was no defal- 
cation, that the note due the bank for $2000 by 
Mr. BARRON was pes and that his books of ac- 
count are correct. The citizens of Dexter and 
others had raised a fund for a Barron Memorial 
Con tional Church; they believed that he 
had sacrificed his life heroically at the post of 
d ty. It will be a relief to them to find that their 
faith still rests on good and sufficient grounds. 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has been bequeathed over half 
a million of dollars by the late Deacon Asa OTIS, 
of New London, Connecticut. The American 
Home Missionary Society will also receive from 
his estate $5000, the American Bible Society 
$5000, and the American Tract Society $5000. 
The Congregational ist speaks of the announce- 
ment of th a as ‘“‘ the event of the week 
in religious circles.’’ As to the use to be made 
of so large a sum, it thinks that several of the 
Board’s educational institutions will be put on 
an efficient footing, and that a beginning will 
be made of a mission to Central Africa. 


Grorce Mt the founder of the orphan 
asylums at Ashley Downs, near Bristol, is spend- 
ing his last days in the work of evangelism. At 


the close of last year he visited Spain, and held 


meetings at Barcelona, ossa, and Madrid. | 
From Spain he proceeded to France, and preach- 
ed at Biarritz, Pau, Bordeaux, and Cannes. It 


is stated that during the present year he will 
visit America again. 

Signs of the growth of a better feeling in 
France toward Protestantism are continually 
appearing. L’ Lbangéliste, the Wesleyan organ, 
reports that ‘‘ Protestantism is in the air. Prot- 
estant preaching is received with eagerness. 
From one end of|the country to the other there 
Funs a current of sympathy toward our faith.” 
The secular pepare of the liberal class express 
the opinion that France has entered upon a new 
era. ‘* Unless we deceive ourselves,’’ says the 
Journal des Débats, *‘ the change is one of those 
which form an epoch in the life of a people.”’ 
The Archbishop of Paris has been castigated by 
the Paris press for his rude letter to Father Hra- 
cintHe. The city authorities have demanded 
the exclusion of Catholic teaching brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods from the communal schools of 
Paris. This subject has been referred by the 
Prefect of the Seine to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who |bas only so far modified the 
decision of the Cify Council as to order that the 
work of exclusion shall proceed “‘slowly but 
surely.” 


The British House of Commons has tried once 
more to determine how Dissenters shall be bur- 
ied; happily it suffers them to live in such way 
as they Tenn best, The last vote taken, on the 
evening of Ash- Wednesday, decided the question 
only negatively. On motion that unconsecrated 
ground be added to parish church-yards, the vote 
stood, for, 129; nst, 160. The offerer of the 
motion was a Liberal, Mr. Monk; its supporters 
were Conservatives, among them eighteen mem- 
bers of the government; the Liberals almost to 
a man reco themselves in the negative. 


One of the earliest of the spring Conventions 
will be the Southern Baptist, which meets at 
Atlanta, Georgia, May 8. | 


A telegram has been received in London from 
Rome stating that the Pope wil] make JOHN 
HENRY NewMAN 8 cardinal on the 31st of March. 
Other reports say that Lzo XIII. will create nu- 


_merous cardinals in May or June. Several va- 


m for bishop, but the election 


ople in the church until a certain ~ 


cancies in the college have been made by death 
quite recently; among those who have passed 
away is MORICHINI. 


American Bible Society will, it is thought, re- 
move every obstacle to co-operation with it by 
Baptists. In 1836 many of them withdrew from 
its support in consequence of the adoption ofa 
rule which declared that the ‘‘ Board of Mana- 
rs shall encourage only such versions as con- 
orm in the principles of their translation to the 
common English version, at least so far that all 
the religious denominations represented in this 
society can consistently use and circulate said 
— in their several schools and communi- 
es. 

This by-law, which would naturally be taken 
to have a polemic aspect, has been cancelled, 
and the following general rule takes its place: 
‘** The Committee on Versions shall have char 
of all translations of the Bible published or dis- 
tributed by the Society; they shall recommend 
measures for securing new versions, or revisions 


+ of old versions, in foreign languages; shall ex- 


amine new versions presented for the considera- 
tion and adoption of the Society, especially in 
regard to their catholicity and the fidelity of 


| their translation, and shall recommend such as 


they approve for the use of the Society.” Ata 
conference of leading Baptists held in this city 
recently, after a full discussion of the subject, 
the unanimous conviction was expressed ‘‘ that 
there is now no obstacle in the way of the co- 
operation of Baptists with the American Bible 
Society in its work at home and abroad.”’ 
Among the signers of this statement are Drs. 
ANDERSON, BrigHT, Hovey, LATHROP, MuR- 
DOCK, and CuRRY. | 


_A CABINET MEETING. 


Tue President’s mansion at Washington, com- 
monly known as the “ White House,” occupies a 
reservation of about twenty acres of ground on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, midway between the Treas- 
ury Building and the departments of State, War, 
and Navy. Fountains, flowers, and shrubbery 
adorn the inclosure, which forms a pleasant little 


tial building, 170 feet in length and 86 feet wide. 
It is constructed of freestone, painted white. The 
interior is far more elegant and attractive than 
the outside. The largest apartment, known as 
the East Room, measures 80 feet by 40, and is 
22 feet in height. The adjoining Blue Room, 
tastefully decorated in blue and gold, is devéted 
_ to social and diplomatic receptions. 


their furnishings, are each 30 by 20 feet in di- 
‘mensions. The second floor contains the apart- 


ments for the President’s family and the Execu- | 


tive offices. 

dent Apams in 1800, was burned by the British 
present house was begun, and it was finished in 
expended in its construction and decoration. 

by Mr. Pacn, affords a glimpse of-the roopr in 


the President occupies as an office. Here also 
he receives visitors who call on business, whether 
of a personal or public nature. The President 
and all the members of the cabinet were present 
on, this occasion to consider an important ques- 
tion of policy ; and after the business of the meet- 
ing was over, the President courteously accorded 
permission to have the picture taken. It is there- 
fore interesting not only as the pictorial record of 
an actual scene around the Executive Council- 
Board, but as:a group of historical poftraits, — 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP.” 


’ ‘Tae Mexican government has resolved to enter upon 


a new industrial policy of activity and progrese. With 
this end in view, the President has determined that an 
‘International Exhibition shall be held in the city of 
Mexico next year. He believes that this Exhibition 
will remove false impressions which exist abroad con- 
cerning that country, and will open new markets for 
agricultural and -manufacturing products, thereby 


reads, The Exhibition will be opened on January 14, 
1880. Preparations for erecting the building have al- 
ready commenced. All nations, even those|which have 
not diplomatic relations with the republic, are to be 
invited to exhibit their goods, and to send Commis- 
sioners. This Exhibition will no doubt tend to. de- 
velop the resources of Mexico, and to encourage for- 
eign trade. 


The accomplice of Casey, the burglar recéntly killed 
in a private parlor in this city, has been sentenced 
to the State-prison for eighteen years—a fate which 
should be a warning to kindred evil-doers. 


In the last quarterly report of the Commissioner of 
Public Works, statements are made showing that there 
are now about 9000 lineal feet of the Croton Aqueduct 
in'such a condition as to need “‘ immediate attention,” 
amd 19,000 feet which require strengthening. “ Per- 
haps no breach may occur,” it is said. But\should the 
safety of New York city rest upon a perhape? 


The excitement attending “‘the great walking 
match” at Gilmore’s.Garden was not by any means 
lessened when suddenly one evening a portion of the 
gallery, densely packed with spectators, fell with a 
great crash upon the crowd beneath. There were at 
the time not far from 10,000 people in the Garden, and 
a disorderly throng, noisy and unmanageable, surged 
around the entrance. The excitement that followed 
the accident was intense, and it seemed at first as if a 
deadly panic was inevitable. It was little ‘short of 


] miraculous that only about fifteen persons were in- 


jured by the wreck of the gallery. As soon as the ex- 
citement had been somewhat quelled, the wounded 
removed, and the débris cleared away, the pedestrians 
resumed their walk as if nothing had happened; and 
the result of the noted “‘six days’ walking match” has 
sin¢e been discussed all over the country by those 
whe favor as well as by those who disapprove. such 
contests. Whatever possible benefit to individuals, or 


| to mankind in general, may result from walking 


matches, it seeme manifest that entertainments which 


A very important change in the by-laws ofthe’ 


park. The house itself is a rather plain, substan- 


The Green. 
‘Room and the Red Room, so designated from 


The first President’s House, occupied by Presi- 
‘in 1814. Four years later the erection of the 
1829. Nearly two millions of dollars have been 

Our double-page illustration, from a photograph 
which the cabinet meetings are held, and which. 


promoting immigration and the construction of rail-. 


attract rough and disorderly crowds—whether inside 
or outside of the show-room—and which cultivate in 
the spectators a fondness for mere physical endurance, 
regardless of injurions results, can not have a whole- 
some influence. The necessity of physical culture, 
the advantages of abundant exercise, and the impor- 
tance of American men and women increasing their 
bodily strength and’ vigor, are indisputable; but do 
walking matches, as now conducted, accomplish or 
even tend toward these results? 


It is related of the late Elihu Burritt that some years 
ago a will was sent to this country from the West In- 
dies written in Danish. The manuscript was very dif- 
ficult to decipher, and after having been sent to several 
collegese, was finally referred _to Mr. Burritt for inter- 
pretation. He was then working at the forge, but re- 
solved that he would maeter it. He was acquainted 
with the Danish tongue, but that was only half the 
task, The badly written manuscript must be deci- 
phered. He worked at it two weeks in his spare time, 
and gacceeded. When he sent the will back, translat- 
ed With absolute correctnesa, he said he would only 
charge what he would have earned at the forge. 


Evidently the cattle plague does exist in many sec 
tions of the United States, although its presence in 
England is not entirely due to importation from this 
country. It is believed that the “‘swill stables” di- 
rectly produce the cattle disease, and that the only se- 
curity against its continuance and spread is the most 
searching investigation by public authorities. 


A ¢ompany of gentlemen in Philadelphia have insti- 
tuted a worthy charity, which might well be followed 
elsewhere. Coal purchased at wholesale has been sold 
to the poor in small quantities hut at wholesale prices, 
thus giving real assistance without cansing the recipi- 
ents .to feel themselves prominent objects of charity. 
So long as it is possible, every poor person should be 


“aided to retain self-respect and a feeling of independ- 


ence in the matter of self-support. 


A few days ago uw police officer found a little boy 
eleven years old sleeping in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
yard, Jersey City. He was taken to thestation-honse, © 
gave his name, and said his father lived in Philadel- 
phia.. A telegram was sent to the police of that city, 
but no such person as the hoy mentioned as his father 
could be found. The lad was questioned, and if his 
story was true he had béen ‘‘ on the tramp,” as he ex- 
pressed it, for a year. He had run away from home 


- because he wanted ‘‘to see something of the world,” 


and had roamed through various parts of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. He liked his “tramp life,” he 
said. .This child was discharged, and his ferriage paid 
to this great city, where doubtless he is roaming in 
streets and alleys, without home and without friends, 
What a pity that some kind hand did not rescue the 
boy from such a life! 


The number of men actually engaged in fishing in 
the four provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario is 42,000. It is estimated that 
about 200,000 persons are supported by the various 
branches of this industry on the shores of those prov-. 
inces. .One thousand decked vessels are employed in 
this British North American fishery, and 17,000 open 
boats. 


It has been a hard winter for birds in Ohio, and they 
are to be allowed_a chance to recuperate, for the cold 
has killed thonsands. A law has passed both Houses 
of the Ohio Legislature prohibiting the killing of . 
quail, partridge, or prairie-chickens in that State until 


November 15, 1880. 


There is in Boston a Chinese Sunday-achool, under 
the supervision of two missionaries, who are assisted 
by volunteer teachers. A few of the Chinese speak 


_ English very well, some not at all, and others only 
sufficiently to make known their ordinary wants. But. 


most of them’ can read their own language, so that by 
the means of a proper text-book (English and Chinese 
Lessons is used) English is taught to them. It is the 
intention of the teachers to help the Chinese to im- 
prove socially, morally, and religiously. It is stated 
that the Chinese of Boston are clean and orderly in 
their habits, use wholesome food, and work for ordi- 


‘ary wages—not for less prices than others. Moreover, 


there are no iders among them, and therefore no pan- 


‘pers. 


It is said that the relations of Madame Grévy, wife 
of the French President, once thonght she might have > 
done better than to marry the man who is now the | 


ruler of a great country. 


Connecticut proposes to deal severely with the tramp. 
All transient persons who move about from place to 
place begging, and all vagrants who stroll over the 
country without lawful occasion, living without la- ‘ 
bor or visible means of support, will be regarded as . 
“tramps,” and be imprisoned in. the State-prison not 
more than one year. Officers are authorized and re- 
quired to‘arresttramps. Naturally, if this law is prop- 
erly enforced in Connecticnt, and adjacent States do 
not pass similar laws, Connecticut. tramps will step 


‘over the border lines. 


The picturesque drive in the old stage-coach from 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire, to the Profile House, is 
to be supplanted by the new narrow-gauge railroad, 
which will be nine and a half miles long: The differ- 
ence of elevation between Bethichem and the Profile 
House is about 1000 feet., 


A gentleman living in Wichita, Kansas, recently mar- — 
ried a lady in Xenia, Ohio, the ceremony being per-. 
formed by telegraph. The bride went to her husband 
a few days after the marriage, 


In 1859 the cattle plague in the vast-herds of Austra- 
lia was effectually checked by a simple method of in- 
oculation, which was extensively practiced. ° 


The Belgians—so says an exchange—have ‘formed 


‘a society for the mental and -moral improvement of 


cata.” The general idea seems to be that cats are 
mentally fitted to do the work of carrier-pigeons, pro- 
vided they can be tfained to be faithful and trusty, ~ 
and also that proper education’ wil] develop whatever 
abilities they possess. It-is well known that a cat 
may be tied up in a bag and carried scores of miles’ 
from her home, and yet, on being released, she will | 
find her way back to the faniiliar Jocality. Various 
experiments are being tried with cata in the city-ef 
Liege, and it is proposed soon to establish @ reguiar 
system of cat communication between Liege and the 
neighboring villages. Carrier-pigeons will have to 
look out for their laurels, | 
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THE LAST LAP. 
I’w on my last lap, boys, 
And have not won the race; 
I've done my level best, boys, 
And kept a steady face; 
But now I leave the track, boys, 
I can not stand the pace. 


Cheers, rousing cheers, for those who win, 
Renown and wreaths and gold, 
Whilst friends crowd round with open hands, 
And I’m out in the cold. 
I'm left out in the cold, boys, 
‘ With aching feet and sore; 
And, oh! the aching of my heart— 
But that will ache no more. 
I'm on my last lap, boys, 
- But have not won the race ; 


And. those had better leave the track 


Who can not stand the pace. 
I felt so strong at starting, - 
. My sinews seemed of steel ; 
My nerves, my bones, my muscles, all 
Were sound from head to heel. 
_My shoes they sorely chafed my feet, 
And— Well, T hardly know—. 
The track was soft, the air was foul, 


| And those had better leave the 
b Who can not stand the pace, 


At times I'd forge a bit ahead, 
. And then Id fall behind ; 
Some jeered me as I toiled around, 
_ A few good souls were kind. 
I’ve tramped this track for weary years; 
I’ve done my .levél best 
For half a century of laps, | 
And now I go to rest. 
J’m-on my last_lap, 
But have not won the race ; 
| | And those had bettér leave the track 
| Who can not stand the pace. 


_ T have no pile to leave behind, 


| ~ No trophief, and no fame; 


No prizes for my little brood, 
_ Save, perhaps, an honest name. 
It’s been a woful strain,’ boys, 
But now Fl have some ease; 
_ One lap to all eternity, 
And go it as you please. 
on my last lap, boys, 
But have not won the race ; 
And those had better leave the track 
Who can not stand the pace, 


(Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1187.) 
VIX EHN. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Action or “ Deap Men's Suogs,” “‘ Hostaces To. 


Fortouns,” “ Aw Verpior,” Ero., ETO. 


GOING INTO EXILE. 
+ ‘Two hours later the carriage was at the door, 
and Violet Tempest was ready to start. Her 
‘trunks were on the rocf of the brougham, her 
-dressing-bag and travelling-desk and wraps were 
stowed away inside; Argus was by her side, his 
collar provided with a leather strap, by which she 
could hold him when necessary. Captain Car- 
‘michael was smoking a cigar in the porch. | 
_. Mrs. Carmichael came weeping out of the 
drawing-room, and hugged her daughter silently. 
Violet returned the embrace, but said not a word 
till just at the last. | 
' “Dear mother,” she whispered, earnestly, “nev. 
‘er be unhappy about me. Let me bear the blame 
“of all that has gone amiss between us.” | 
/ “You had better be quick, Miss Tempest, if 
you. want. to be in time for the boat,” said the 
captain from the porch. | 
- “Tam quite ready,” answered Vixen, calmly. 
_° Phoebe was at the carriage door, tearful, and 
in every body’s way, but pretending to help. Ar- 
‘gus was sent up to the box, where he sat beside 


' the coachman with much gravity of demeanor, 


having first assured himself that his mistress 
/was inside the carriage. Mrs. Carmichael stood 
in the porch kissing her hand; and so the strong 
big horses bore the carriage away through the 


dark shrubberies, between banks of shadowy fo- 


back in the 


!liage, out into the forest road, which was full of 


ghosts at this late hour, and would have struck 
terror to the hearts of any horses unaccustomed. 


to its sylvan mysteries. 

- They drove through Lyndhurst, where the twink- 
ling little lights in the shop windows were being 
extinguished by envious shutters, and where the 

_shop-keepers paused in their work of extinction 
to stare amazedly at the passing carriage; not 
_ that a carriage was a strange apparition in Lynd- 
hurst, but because the inhabitants had so little to 
except stare. . 
Anon they came to Bolton’s Bench, beneath a 
_ cluster of pine-trees on a hilly bit of common, 
and then the long straight road to Southampton 
_lay before them in the faint moonshine, with 
boggy levels, black furze bushes, and a back- 
ground of wood on either side. Violet sat look- 
_ing steadily out of the window, watching every 
bit of the road. How could she tell when she 
would see it again—or if ever, save in sad, regret- 
ful dreams ? | 
They mounted the hill, from whose crest Vix: 
en took one last backward look at the wide wild 
land ‘that lay behind them—a look of ineffable 
Jove and longing. And then she threw herself 
i and gave herself up to 


gloomy thought. was nothing more that 


. she cared to see. They had entered the tame 


| 
| 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—( Continued.) | 
| 


her. 


dull world of civilization. They drove th , 
the village of Eling, where lights burned dimly 
here and there in upper windows; they crossed 
the slow meandering river at Redbridge, l- 
ready the low line of lights in Southampton city 
began to shine faintly in the distance. Violet 
shut her eyes and let the landscape go by. Sub- 
urban villas, suburban gardens on a straight road 
beside a broad river with very little water in it. 
There was nothing here to regret. 

It was past eleven when they drove under the 
old bar, and through the high street of South- 
ampton. The town seemed strange to Vixen at 
this unusual hour. The church clocks were strik- 
ing the quarter. Down by the docks every thing 
had a gray and misty look, sky and water indis- 
tinguishable. There lay the Jersey boat, snort- 
ing and puffing, amidst the dim grayness. Cap- 
tain Carmichael conducted his charge to the la- 
dies’ cabin, with no more words than were pos- 
itively necessary. They had not spoken once 
during the drive from the Abbey House to South- 
ampton. 

“T think you had better stay down here till 
the vessel has started, at any rate,” said the cap- 
tain, “there will be so much bustle and confusion 
on deck. I'll take care of your dog.” 

“Thanks,” answered Vixen, meekly. “Yes, 
I'll stay here—you need not trouble yourself about 
me.”’ 

“Shall I send you something? A cup of tea, 
the wing of a chicken, a little wine and water ?” 
“No, thanks, I don’t care about any thing.” 

The captain withdrew after this to look after 
the luggage, and to secure his own berth. The 
stewardess received Violet as if she had known her 
all her life, showed her the couch allotted to her, 
and to secure which the captain had telegraphed 
that morning from Lyndhurst. 

“Tt was lucky your good gentleman took the 
precaution to telegraph, mum,” said the cordial 
stewardess: ‘the boats are always crowded at 
this time of the year, and the Fanny is such a 
favorite.” 

The cabin was wide and lofty and airy, quite 
an exceptional thing in ladies’ cabins ; but pres- 
ently there came a troop of stout matrons with 
their olive-branches, all cross and sleepy, and 
dazed at finding themselves in a strange place at 
an unearthly hour. There was the usual sprinkling 
of babies, and most of the babies cried. One 
baby was afflicted with unmistakable whooping- 
cough, and was a source of terror to the mothers 
of all the other babies. There was a general open- 
ing of hand-bags and distribution of buns, biscuits, 
and sweeties for the comfort and solace of this 
small fry. Milk was imbibed noisily out of mys- 
terious bottles, some of them provided with gutta- 
percha tubes, which made the process of b- 
ment look like laying on gas. _Vixen turned her 
back upon the turmoil, and listened to the sad sea 
waves plashing lazily against the side of the boat. 

She wondered what Rorie was doing at this 
midnight hour. {Did he know yet that she was 
gone—vanished out of his life forever? No; 
he could hardly have heard of her departure yet 
awhile, swiftly as all tidings travelled in that rus- 
tic world of the Forest. Had he made up his mind 
to keep faith with Lady Mabel? Had he forgiv- 
en Vixen for refusing to abet him in treachery 
against his affianced ? 

“Poor Rorie!” sighed the girl; “I think we 
might have been happy together.” 

And then she remembered the days of old, 
when Mr. Vawdrey was free, and when it had 
never dawned upon his slow intelligence that his 
old playfellow, Violet Tempest, was the one, wom- 
an in all this wide world -who had the power to 
make his life happy. 

“T think he thought lightly of me because of 
all our foolishness when he was a boy,” mused 


Vixen. “I seemed to him less than other wom- 
en—because of old sweet memories—in- 
stead of more.” F 


It was a dreary voyage for Violet Tempest—a 
kind of maritime purgatory: the monotonous 
thud of the engine, the tramping of feet over- | 
head, the creaking and groaning of the- vessel, 
the squalling babies, the fussy mothers, the dread- 
ful people who could not travel from Southamp- 
ton to Jersey on a calm summer night without 
exhibiting all the horrors of seasickness. Vix- 
en thought of the sufferings of poor black hu- 
man creatures in the middle passage; of the 
ghastly terrors of a mutiny; of a ship on fire; 
of the Ancient Mariner on his slimy sea, when 

“The very did rot: O Christ! 
Yen, Wings crawl with legs 

She wondered in her weary soul whether these 
horrors, which literature had made familiar to 
her, were much worse than the smart white and 
a cabin of the good ship Fanny, filled to over- 

ywing with the contents of ‘a dozen nurs- 
eries. 

Toward daybreak there came a lull. The 
crossest of the babies had exhausted its capacity 
for making its fellow-creatures miserable. The 
seasick mothers and nurses had left off groan- 
ing, and starting convulsively from their pillows 
with wild sh for the stewardess, and had 
sunk into troubled slumbers. Vixen turned her 
back upon the dreadful scene—dimly lighted by 
flickering oil lamps, like those that burn before 
saintly shrines in an old French cathedral—and 
shut her eyes and tried to lose herself in the 
tangled wilderness of sleep. But to-night that 
blessed refuge of the unhappy was closed against 
The calm angel of sleep would have noth- 
only lie staring at the port-hole, which stared 
back at her like a giant’s dark, angry eye, and 
waiting for morning. 

__ Morning came at last, with the skirmishing toi- 
lets of the children, fearful struggles for brushes 
and ‘combs, vale: fights, perpetual clamor for 
missing pieces of soap, a great deal of talk 
about strings and buttons, and a chorus of cry- 


ing babies.. Then stole through the stuffy at- 
mosphere savory odors of breakfast, the fumes 
of coffee, fried bacon, grilled fish. Sloppy-look- 
ing cups of tea were administered to the suffer- 
ers of night. The yellow sunshine filled the 
cabin, Vixen made a hasty toilet, and hurried up 
tothe deck. Here all was glorious. A vast world 
of sun-lit water. No sign yet of rock-bound isl- 
and above the white-crested waves. The steamer 


Captain Carmichael was on the bridge smoking 
his morning cigar. He gave Violet a cool nod, 
which she returned as coolly. She found a quiet 
‘corner where she could sit and watch the waves 
slowly rising and falling, the white foam crests 
slowly gathering, the light spray dashing against 
the side of the boat, the cataract of white roaring 
water leaping from the swift paddle-wheel and 
melting into a long track of foam. By-and-by 
they came to Guernsey, which looked grim and 
military, and not particularly inviting even in the 
morning sunlight. That picturesque island hides 
her beauties from those who only behold her from 
the sea. Here there was an exodus of passengers 
and of luggage, and an invasion of natives with 
baskets of fruit. Vixen bought some grapes and 
peaches of a female native in a cap, whose patois 
was the funniest perversion of French and Eng- 
lish imaginable. And then a bell rang clamor- 
ously, and there was a general stampede, and the 

y was pulled up, and the vessel was steam- 
ing gayly toward Jersey, while Vixen sat eating 
grapes and looking dreamily skyward, and won- 
dering whether her mother was sleeping peace- 
fully under the dear old Abbey House roof, un- 
disturbed by any pang of remorse for having part- 
ed with an only child so lightly. 

An hour ‘or so and Jersey was in sight, all 
rocky peaks and promontories. Anon the steam- 
er swept round a sudden curve, and lo! Vixen 
beheld a bristling range of fortifications, a rather 
untidy harbor, and the usual accompaniments of 


a landing-place, the midsummer sin shining viv-- 


idly upon the all-pervading whiteness. | 
“Ts this the bay that some people have com- 
pared to Naples?” Violet asked her conductor, 
with a contemptuous curl of her mobile lip, as 
she and Captain Carmichael took their seats in 


"a roomy old fly, upon which the luggage was be- 


ing piled in the usual mountainous and insecure- 
looking style. | 

“You have not seen 
point of view,” said the captain. 
not the prettiest bit of Jersey.” 

““T am glad of that—very glad,” answered Vix- 
en, acidly; “for if it were, the Jersey notion of 
the beautiful would be my idea of ugliness. Oh, 
what an utterly too horrid street!’ she cried, as 
the fly drove through the squalid approach to the 
town, past dirty gutter-bred children, and: women 
with babies, who looked to the last degree Irish, 
and the dead high wall of the fortifications. 
“Does your aunt live hereabouts, par exemple, 
Captain Carmichael ?” 

“My aunt lives six good miles from here, Miss 
Tempest, in one of the loveliest spots in the island, 
amidst scenery that is almost as fine as the Pyr- 


it yet from the Neapolitan 
“This quay is 


“T have heard people say that of any thing 
respectable in the shape of a hill,” answered 
Vixen, with a dubious air. 

She was in a humor to take objection to every 
thing, and had a flippant air curiously at variance 
with the dull aching of her heart. She was de- 
termined to take the situation lightly. Not for 
worlds would she have let Captain Carmichael see 
her wounds, or guess how deep they were. She 
set her face, steadily toward the hills in which 
her place of exile was hidden, and bore herself 
bravely. Conrad Carmichael gave her many a 
furtive glance as he sat opposite her in the fly, 
while they drove slowly up the steep green coun- 
try lanes, leaving the white town in the valley 
below them. | 

“The place is not so bad, after all,” said Vixen, 
looking back at the conglomeration of white walls 


| and_slate roofs, of docks and shipping and _bar- 


racks, on the edge of a world of blue water, “ not 
néarly so odious as it looked when we landed. 
But it is a little disappointing at best, like all 
places that people praise ridiculously. I had pic- 
tured Jersey as a tropical island, with cactuses and 
Cape jasmine growing in the hedges, orchards of 
peaches and apricots, and melons running wild.” 

“To my mind the island is a pocket edition of 
Devonshire, with a dash of Brittany,” answered 
the captain. “There’s a fig-tree for you!” he 
cried, pointing to a great spreading mass of five- 
fingered leaves lolloping over a pink plastered 
ee wall—an old untidy tree that had swal- 

ed up the whole extent of a cottager’s gar- 
den. “ You don’t see any thing like that in the 
Forest 

“No,” answered Vixen, tightening her lips; 
“we have only oaks and beeches that have been 
growing since the Heptarchy.” 

-, And now they entered a long lane, where the 
interlaced tree-tops made an arcade of foliage—a 
lane whose beauty even Vixen could not gainsay. 
Ah, there were the Hampshire ferns on the steep 
green banks! She gave a little choking sob at 
sight of them, as if they had been living things. 
Hart’s-tongue, and lady-fern, and the whole fam- 
ily of osmundas. Yes; they were all there. It 
was like home—with a difference. 

Here and there they passed a modern villa, in 


its park-like grounds, and the captain, who evi- 


dently wished to be pleasant, tried to expound 
to Violet the conditions of Jersey leases, and the 
difficulties which attend the purchase of land or 
tenements in that feudal settlement. But Vixen 
did not even endeavor to understand him. She 
listened with an air of polite vacancy which was 
not encouraging. 

They various humbler homesteads, 
painted a lively pink or a refreshing lavender, 
with gardens where the fuchsias were trees cov- 
ered with crimson bloom, and where gigantic hy- 


drangeas blossomed in palest pink and brightest 


might have been in the midst of the Atlantic. . 


azure in wildest abundance. Here-Vixen-beheld | 
for the first time those preposterous cabbages ’ 
from whose hypernatural growth the islanders 
seem to derive a loftier pride than from any oth. 
er productions of the island, not excepting its. 
grapes and its lobsters. I 

“TI don’t suppose you ever saw cabbages grow-. 
ing six feet high before,” said the captain. | 

“No,” answered Vixen; “they are too pre. 
posterous to be met with in a civilized " 
Poor Charles the Second! I don’t wonder that he 
was wild and riotous when he came to be king.” 

Why not?” 3 

“ Because he had spent several months of exile 
among his yay in Jersey. A man who 
had been buried alive in such a fragmen bit |. 
sation in after-life.” | | 

They had mounted a long hill which seemed) 
the pinnacle of the island, and from whose fer. 
tile summit the view was full of beauty—a green 
undulating garden-world, ringed with yellow sands 
and bright blue sea; and now they began to de-| 
scend gently by a.winding lane where again the 
topmost elm branches were interwoven, and 
where the glowing June day was softened to a 
tender twilight. A curve in the lane brought 
them suddenly to an.old gateway, with a crum- 
bling stone bench in a nook beside it—a bench 
where the wayfarer used to sit and wait for alms, 
when the site of Les Tourelles was occupied by 
a monastery. | 

The old manor-house rose up behind the dilap- 
idated wall—a goodly old house as to size and 
form—overlooking a noble sweep of hill-side and’ 
valley; a house with a gallery on the roof for 
purposes of observation, but with as dreary and 
abardoned a look about its blank curtainless 
windows as if mansion and estate had been in 
Chancery for the last half century. | 

“A fine old place, is it not?” asked the cap- 
tain, while a cracked bell was jingling in remote * 
distance amidst the drowsy summer stillness, with. 
out eliciting so much as the bark of a house-dog, 

“Tt looks very big,”’ Violet answered, dubious. 
ly, “and very empty.” ay 

“My aunt has no relatives residing with her.” 

“If she had started in life with a large family 
of brothers and sisters, I should think they would 
all be dead by this time,” said the girl, with a 
stifled yawn that was half a sigh. | 

“How do you mean?” | 

“They would have died of the stillness and 
— and all-pervading desolation of Les Tou- 
relles.” 

“Strange houses are apt to look desolate.” 

“Yes. Particularly when the windows have 
neither blinds nor curtains,and the walls have 
not been painted for a century.” 

After this conversation flagged. The jingling 
bell was once more set going in the unknown 
distance; Vixen sat looking sleepily at the arch- 
ed roof of foliage checkered with blue sky. Ar- 
gus lolled against the carriage door with his 
tongue out. yy 

They waited five minutes or so, languidly ex- 
pectant. Vixen began to wonder whether the — 
gates would ever open, whether there were really. 
any living human creatures in that blank - 
looking house, whether they would not have to 
give up all idea of entering, and drive back to 
the harbor, and return to Hampshire by the way 
they had come. oa, | 

While she sat idly wondering thus, with the 
sleepy buzz of summer insects and melodious 
twittering of birds soothing her senses like a lul- 
laby, the old gate groaned upon its rusty hinges, 
and a middle-aged woman in a black gown and a 
white cap appeared—a female who recognized 
Captain Carmichael with a courtesy, and came 
out to receive the smaller packages from the 
flyman. 

“Antony will take the portmanteaus,” she 
said. “‘The boat must have come in earlier than 
usual ; we did not expect you so soon.” 

“This is one of Miss Skipwith’s servants,” 
thought Vixen; “rather a vinegary personage. 
I hope the other maids are nicer.” 

The person spoken of as Antony now appear- 
ed, and began to hale about Violet’s portmanteaus. 
He was a middle-aged man, with a bald head and © 
a melancholy aspect. His raiment was shabby; 
his costume something between that of a lawyer’s 
clerk and an agricultural laborer. saluted 
this individual with a suppressed growl. _ 

“Sh!” cried the female, vindictively, fapping 
her apron at the dog; “whose dog is this, Sir 
He doesn’t belong to you, surely ?” i 

“He belongs to Miss Tempest. You must find 
a corner for him somewhere in the out-buildings, 
Hannah,” said the captain. “The dog is harm- 
less enough and friendly enough when he is used 
to people.” 

“That won’t be much good if he bites us be- 
fore he gets used to us, and we die of hydropho- — 
bia in the mean time,” retorted Hannah ; “I be- 
lieve he has taken a dislike to Antony already.” . 

-“ Argus won’t bite any one,” said Vixen, laying 
her hand upon the dog’s collar ; “I'll answer for 
‘his good conduct. Please try and find him a nice 
snug nest somewhere—if I mustn’t have him in 
the house.” 


“In the Hannah. “ Miss Skip- 
with would faint at the mention of such a thing. 
I don’t know how she’ll ever put up with a a 
beast like that any where about the place. He 
= much out of her sight as pos- 
sible. 

welcome,” said Vixen, 
proudly. 

She was thinking that her own welcome at Les 
Tourelles could hardly be more cordial than that 
accorded to Argus. She had left home because 
nobody wanted her there. How could she ex: - 
pect that any one wanted her here, where she; 
was a stranger, preceded,. perhaps, by ,the | 
tation of her vices? The woman in the 
mourning gown, the-man in the shabby raiment 
and clod-hopper boots, gave her no smile of greet- 
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ing. Over this new home of hers there hung an 
unspeakable melancholy. Her heart sank as she 
crossed the threshold. 

Oh, what a neglected, poverty-stricken air the 
garden had, after the gardens Violet Tempest 
had been accustomed to look upon! Ragged 
trees, rank grass, empty flower beds, weeds in 
abundance. _ A narrow paved colonnade ran along 
one side of the house. They went by this paved 
way to a dingy little door—not the hall door ; that 

was never opened—and entered the house by a 
- Jobby, which opened into a small parlor, dark and 
shabby, with one window looking into a court- 
yard. . There were a good many books upon the 
green baize table-cover ; pious books mostly, Vix- 
en saw, with a strange revulsion of feeling, as if 
that were the culmination of her misery. There 
was an Old-fashioned work-table, with a faded 
red silk well, beside the open window. A spec- 
tacle case qn the work-table and an arm-chair 
before it indicated that the room had been lately 
occupied. It was altogether one of the shabbiest 
rooms Vixen had ever seen, the furniture belong- 
ing to the most odious period of cabinet-making, 
the carpet unutterably dingy, the walls mildewed 
and mouldy, the sole decorations sonie pale en- 
gravings of naval battles, which might be the vic- 
tories or defeats of any maritime hero from Drake 
to Nelson. 

“Come and see the house,” said the captain, 

reading the disgust in his step-daughter’s pale 
face. 
He opened a door leading into the hall—a large 
and lofty apartment, with a fine old staircase as- 
cending‘to a square gallery. The heavy oak bal- 
usters been painted white ; so had the panel- 
ling in the hall. Time had converted both to a 
dusky gray. Some rusty odds and ends of armor 
and a few dingy family portraits decorated the 
walls, but of furniture there was not a vestige. 

Opening out.of the hall there was a large | 
room, with four windows looking into a s 
wilderness that had once been garden, and com- 
manding a fine view of land and sea. This the 
captain called the drawing-room. It was sparse- 


ly furnished with a spindle-legged table, half a. 


dozen arm-chairs covered with faded tapestry, an 
antique walnut-wood cabinet, another of ebony, a 
small oasis of carpet in the middle of the bare 
oak floor. | i 
‘This and the parlor you have seen are all the 
sitting-rooms my aunt occupies,” said Captain 
Carmichael; “the rest of the rooms on this floor 
are empty, or only used for store-houses. It isa 
fine old house. I believe the finest in the island.” 
“Is there a history hanging to it ?” asked Vix- 
en, looking drearily round the spacious desolate 
chamber. “Has it been used as a prison, or a 
mad-house, or what? I never saw a house that 
filled me with such nameless horrors.” 
“You are fanciful,” said the captain. “The 
house has no story except the common history of 
fallen’ fortunes. It has been in the-Skipwith 
family ever since it was built. - They were Leices- 
tershire people, and came to Jersey after the 
civil war—came here to be near their prince in 
his exile—settled here and built Les Tourelles. 
I believe they expected Charles would do some- 
thing handsome for them when he came into his 
‘own; but he didn’t do any thing. Sir John Skip- 
with staid in the tena and became a large land- 
owner, and died at an advanced age—there is 
nothing to kill people here, you see—and the 


Skipwiths have been Jersey people ever since. | 


They were once the richest family in the island. 
They are now one of the poorest. When I say 
they, I mean my aunt. She is the last of her 
race. The Skipwiths have crystallized into one 
maiden lady, my mother’s only sister.” —_ 

“Then. your mother was a Skipwith?” asked 
Violet. 

Yes.” ‘ 

“ And was she born and brought up here 2” . 

“Yes. She never left Jersey till my father 
married her. He was here with his regiment 
‘when they met at the governor’s ball. Oh, here 
is my aunt,” said the captain, as a rustling of 
- silk sounded in the empty hall. 

Vixen drew herself up stiffly, as if preparing to 
meet a foe. She had made up her mind to de- 
test Miss Skipwith. 

The lady of the manor entered. She shook 
hands with her nephew, and presented him with 


a pale arid shrivelled cheek, which he respect-: 


fully saluted. | 
She was an elderly and faded person, very tall 
and painfully thin, but aristocratic to the highest 
degree. There was the indication of race in her 
— aquiline nose, high narrow brow and neatly cut 
chin, her tapering hand and small slender foot. 


She was dressed in black silk, rustier and older 


than any silk. Vixen had ever seen before, not 
even excepting Mrs. Scobel’s black silk dresses, 
when they had been degraded from their original 
‘ rank to the scrubbery of early services and daily 
wear. Her thin gray hair was shaded by a black 
lace cap, decorated with bugles and black weedy 
grasses. She wore black mittens and jet jewelry, 
and was altogether as deeply sable as if she had 
been in mourning for the whole of the Skipwith 
race. 

She received Miss Tempest with a formal po- 
liteness which was not encouraging. 

“T hope you will be able to make yourself hap- 
py here,” she said, “and that you have resources 
within yourself that will suffice for the employ- 
ment of your time and thoughts.. I receive no 
company, and I never go out. The class of peo- 


ple who now occupy the island are a class with. 


which I should not care to associate, and which, 
I dare say, would not appreciate me. I have my 
own resources, and. my life is fully employed. 
My only complaint is that the days are not long 
enough. A quiet existence like mine offers vast 
opportunities for culture and self-improvement, 
I hope you will take advantage of them, Miss 
Tempest.” 


Skipwith’s speech sounded so like the address of 

a school-mistress that Vixen began to think she 

had been trapped unawares into a school, as peo- 
le are sometimes trapped into a mad-house. 

“TI don’t think Miss Tempest is much given to 
study,” said the captain, graciously, as if he and 
Violet were on the friendliest terms; “ but she 
is very fond of the country, and I am sure the 
scenery of Jersey will delight her. By-the-way, 
we ventured to bring her big dog. He will be a 
companion and protector for her in her walks. 
I have asked Doddery to find him a kennel some- 
where among your capacious out-buildings.” 

“He must not come into the house,” said Miss 
Skipwith, grimly; “‘I couldn’t have a dog inside 
my doors. I have a Persian that has been my 
attached ion for the last ten years. What 


assenting, she was handed over to Hannah Dod- 
dery, the woman who had opened the gate. _ 
Hannah led the way up the broad old staircase, 
all bare and carpetless, and opened one of the 
doors in the gallery. The room into which she 
ushered Violet was large and airy, with windows 
commanding the fair garden-like island and the 
wide blue sea. But there was the same bare, pov- 
erty-stricken look in this room as in every other 
part of the manor-house. The bed was a. tall, 
melancholy four-poster, with scantiest draperies 
of faded drab damask. Save for one little islet 
of threadbare Brussels beside the bed, the room 
was carpetiess. There was an ancient wainscot 


wardrobe with brass handles. There was a mod- 


ern deal dressing-table skimpily draped with mus- 
lin, and surmounted by the smallest of looking- 
glasses. There were a couple of chairs and a 
three-cornered wash-hand stand. There was nei- 
ther sofa nor writing-table. There was not an 
ornament on the high wooden mantel-shelf, or a 
picture on the panelled walls. Vixen shivered as 
she surveyed the big barren room. 

“T think you will find every thing comfortable,” 


_ said Mrs. Doddery, with a formal air which seem- 


ed to say, “‘ And whether you do or do not mat- 
ters nothing to me.” . 
“Thank you, yes, I dare say it is all right,” 


Vixen answered, absently, standing at one of the 


windows, gazing out over the green hills and val- 
leys to the fair summer sea, and wondering wheth- 
er she would be able to take comfort from the 


fertile beauty of the island. 


“The bed has been well aired,” continued Mrs. 
Doddery, “ and I can answer for the cleanliness 
of every thing.” 

“Thanks. Will you kindly send one of the 
maids to help me unpack my portmanteau ?” 

“T can assist you,’ Mrs. Doddery answered. 
“We have no maid-servant. My husband and I 
are able to do all that Miss Skipwith requires. 
She is a lady who gives so little trouble.” 

‘“‘Do you mean to say there are no other serv- 
ants in this great house—no house-maids, no 
cook ?” | 

“T have cooked for Miss Skipwith for the last 
thirty years. The house is large, but there are 


very few rooms in occupation.” 


vee ht to have brought my maid,” cried 
“Tt will bequite dreadful. I don’t want 
much waiting upon; but still I’m afraid I shall 
give some trouble until I learn to do every thing 
for myself. Just as if I were cast on a desert 
island,” she said to herself.in conclusion; and 
then she thought of Helen Rolleston, the petted 
beauty in Charles Reade’s Foul Play, cast. with 
her faithful lover on an unknown island of the 
fair southern sea. But in this island of Jersey 
there was no faithful lover to give romance and 
interest to the situation. There was nothing but 
dull, dreary reality. 
' “T dare say I shall be able to do all you re- 
quire without feeling it any extra trouble—unless 


you are very helpless,” said Mrs. Doddery, who |. 


was on her knees unstrapping one of the port- 

manteaus. 

“T am not helpless,” replied Vixen, “ I 
dare say I have been waited on much more t 
was good forme.” = - 

And then she knelt down before the other 
portmanteau, and undid the buckles of the thick 
leather straps, in which operation she broke more 
than one of her nails, and wounded her rosy fin- 
ger-tips. | 

,* Oh dear, what a useless creature I am!” she 
thought ; “and why do people strap portmanteaus 
so tightly? Never mind; after a month’s resi- 
dence at The Tourelles I shall be a Spartan.” 

“Would you like me to unpack your trunks 
for you?” inquired Mrs. Doddery, with an accent 
which sounded slightly ironical. 

“Oh no, thanks; I can get on very well now,” 
answered Vixen, quickly ; whereupon the house- 
keeper opened the drawers and cupboards in the 
big wainscot wardrobe, and left Miss Tempest to 
her own devices. | , 

The shelves and drawers were neatly lined with 
white paper, and strewed with dried lavender. 
This was luxury which Vixen had not expected. 
She laid her pretty dresses on the shelves, smiling 
scornfully as she looked at them. Of what use 
could pretty dresses be in a desert island? And 
here were her riding-habit and her collection of 
whips—useless lumber where there was no hope 
of a horse. She was obliged to put her books 
in the wardrobe, as there was no other place for 
them. Her desk and work-box she was fain to 
place on the floor, for the small dressing-table 
would accommodate no more than her dressing- 
case, devotional books, brushes and combs, poma- 
tum , and pin boxes. 

“Qh dear!’ she sighed. “ Ihave a great deal 
too much property for a desert island, I wonder 


- he would have died in a short time 


whether in some odd corner of Les Tourelles I 
could find such a thing as a spare table ?” 

When she had finished her unpacking she 
went down to the hall. Not seeing any one 
about, and desiring rather to‘avoid Captain Car- 
michael and his aunt than to rejoin them, she 
wandered out ofthe hall into one of the many 
passages of the old manor- house, and began a 
voyage of discovery on her own account. 

“If they ask me what I have been doing, I can 
say I lost myself,” she thought. | : 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE canse of the green color in the oyster, so 
much prized by European epicures, has received 
an important elucidation by GamLarp. This 
color is assumed by oysters which are kept in 
pits for the purpose of being fattened, and at the 
same time receiving this tint. The fattening of 
the oyster is due in large part to a growth of the 
liver, something like the affection of geese which 
furnish the livers for patties.. As these pits 
ete contain quantities of a minute grove dia- 
tom, the gills are strongly tinged with this color. 
In these specimens, however, the body or main 

rtion of the animal is still of its original whit- 
Dr. GaILuarD states that for the purpose of 
imparting this tint so dear to epicures, and which 
enhances the price of the oyster very greatly, 
certain unscrupulous persons are in the habit of 
immersing the oyster in a solution of sulphate 
of copper, which is, however, an injurious sub- 
‘stance, and one that has in many cases produced 
serious gymptoms of poisoning. Whenever this 
substance is used, however, the whole oyster is 


tinged ; and furthermore, a polished needle im- } 


mersed in the juice expressed from the oyster 
speedily: shows a film of metallic copper. The 
attention of the police in Paris has been called 
to this ‘obnoxious treatment of the oyster, and 
they wiil doubtless take the necessary measures 
to punish the offenders. | 


__ In the death of Professor Pororr, of Kasan, 


‘Russia has lost one of her most eminent mathe- 
maticians. | 


Professor FrEmy has been placed in charge of 
the Jardin des Plantes, of Paris, succeeding M. 
CHEVREUL, who resigns the position in good 
health at the age of ninety. ; 


The death of Professor Caurrop, Professor 
of Soerony in the Paris School of Medicine, is 
announced as having recently taken place. 


It is announced that Captain Sencstaxkeg, who 
had artanged to prosecute the exploration of 
Polynesia in company with Dr. O. Fmscu, has 
been detailed to accompany the.vessel fitted 
oft for the relief of Professor NoRDBNSKJOLD. 
But the idea of dispatching a vessel from Rus- 


_ Sia for this purpose has, it is understood, been 


ven up in consequence of the intention<of 

ptain De Lone, of the Gorpoy BENNETT 
steamer Jeannetie, to proceed as soon as naviga- 
tion opens through Bebring Strait Pe the pur- 
pose of meeting NORDENSKJOLD and his party. 

It ie therefore uncertain whether Captain 
SENGSTAKE will carry out the original plan of 
accompanying Dr. 
expedition, Dr. Finscu is expected in New 
York very shortly, and will proceed, vid San 
Francisco, to visit the Marshall and Kingsmill 
group, the Caroline and other islands, and re- 
— vid Japan, China, and the Philippine Isl- 
ands. 


The subject of safe anesthetics is one that 
naturally occupies the attention of physiologists 
in view of the dangers that attend the most, care- 
ful use of chloroform and ether. As the result 
of a series of inquiries recently made by a com- 
mittee of the British Association, it would ap- 
pear that dichloride of ethidene has given the 
most satisfactory results, in producing no ap- 

reciable my ed upon the respiratory mechan- 
sm, and no failure of the action of the heart, as 
shown by pallor of the countenance or blueness 
of the lips. From the experiments it would ap- 
age? that the blood remains in a normal amount 
n the arterial and capillary systems, and does 
not tend to engorge the venous system and right 
side of the heart, as seems to be the case with 
chloroform. 

The experiments were extended to the pro- 
duction of complete anesthesia and muscular 
relaxation, and in one case the patient was un- 
der the influence for twenty-five minutes. It 
was shown that a dog will live for a consider- 
able time in a state of complete anesthesia un- 
der the influence of ethidene dichloride, though 

had chloro- 
form been 


The many friends made by lim in this coun- 
try will regret to hear of the death of Dr. C. E. 


APPLETON, at Luxor, in Egypt, on the lst of | 


February, at the age of about forty. 

Dr. APPLETON was the founder and cditor, of 
The Academy, and although himself mainly a 
student of metaphysical science, fully appre- 
ciated the value of physical research, and was 
always ready to use his editorial position in 
furthering it. The interest which he had spe- 
eart was the securing of a erent 


cially at 
e state 


tions on the part of universities and o 
for the endowment of original research. 


A Royal Commission has lately been estab- 
lished in England, of which Messrs. WARRING- 
Ton SmytTH, F. A. ABEL, and Professor Tyrn- 
DALL are the most prominent, to inquire and 
report upon the relations between fluctuations 
of atmospheric pressure and the issue of fire- 
damp from mines, and also generally to take 
cognizance of the subject of fire-damp and other 
practical questions. | 


A eurious instance of the application of sci- 
ence to the art of war has recently been publish- 
ed by Professor CLaupDse BERNARD, an eminent 
French physiologist. The siege of Paris by the 


‘German soups Soars the récent war especially 


affected the supply, and the proposition to 
drive in some cattle surreptitiously was opposed 
in consequence of the fear that the lowing of the 
animals would attract the attention of the be- 
siegers. Professor BERNARD then proposed to 
suppress their cries by cutting the nerve through 


INSCH On the Polynesian. 


-which they were enabled to emit them. This 
was 80 np as to be practicable by an ordinary 
butcher. The experiment was tried, and with 
euccess, 80 far as to prevent the animals from 
makiny any noise, but failed for other reasons. 


Geographical science has to Iament the death 


Colonial Secretary of Sierra Leone, from illness 
contracted during his recent geographical ex- 
lorations in the interior of Western Africa. 


Boom River, and extended to the Kittam and 
Upper Kittam rivers. | 


Mr. C.J. MAYNARD continues the publication 
of his illustrated quarto upon the birds of Flor- 
ida and the game birds of Eastern North Ameri- 
ca, Part VIIL., just published, contains figures 
of several rare species, among them the yellow- 
billed tropic bird of the Bermudas—a species 
very interesting from its abundance and its pe- 
culiar mode of nesting. , 


A new encyclopedia of the natural sciences 
has lately been proposed by TREweENDT, of 
Breslau, to consist of mathematical treatises. on 
the yarious departments of science, with an in- 
dex, which will give it the advantage of an alpha- 
betical re-arranged work. This is much on the 

lan of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Several 
arene monographs have aiready been pub- 


Recent investigations appear to prove that at 
one time the Sea of Azov was in direct comma- 
nication with the Caspian. Some of the proofs 
of this are the occurrence of cockle and other 
marine shells in the sands intermediate between 
the two seas. 


It is said that in a recent series of experiments 
in’ Paris by Professor CHARCOT, a patient was 
thrown into a state of catalepsy by looking 
steadily at the electric light. To produce a 
state of lethargy or somnambulism on one side 
at the same time, it is said to be sufficient to close 
the corresponding eye, or to cut. off the light 
with a screen. : The two siates of catalepsy and 


body. 


A very singular and unusual meteorological 
phenomenon has lately presented itself in Switz- 
erland, which will interest such of our readers 
as are familiar with that country. While the 
cold has been severe in the Jowlands and valleys 
to the extent of sealing up the waters and cov- 
ering the ground with ice, the warm south wind 
prevnns n the upper strata of the atmosphere 


uplands. It is stated that an English tourist 
with four guides ascending the great Screckhorn 
about the end of January found the thermome- 
ter several degrees above the freezing-point mn 
the summit of the mountain. As the result of 
this condition of things, Lake Geneva is higher 
than known for forty years. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Jvver of the St. Louis Circuit Court, like 
many another oot judge, is fond of a quiet joke. A 
raw German who had been summoned for jury duty 
desired to be relieved, giving this reason: “‘Schudge, 
I can me post Inglish onderstan’.” Looking over 
the crowded bar, his eye filled with humor, the judge 
replied: ‘* Oh, 
derstand good 


A facetious boy asked one of his playmates why a 


u can serve. You won't have to'Tin- 
ish ; you won't hear any such here.” 


somewhat puzzled, gave it up. ‘* Why,” said the for- 
mer, “* because the one sold the nails, and the other nail- 
ed the soles,” 

If ever a man feels like writing Sunday-school hymns, 
it is on returning home late he finds the gas ont 
and that the servant-maid with thoughtfal carefulness 
has placed the ash-box on the hall stairs. 

How good a fellow feels when, after rushing through 
a side street, upsetting a pea-nut stand, knocking down 
two small boys, stepping on a dog’s tail, and splashing 
himself all over in a puddie, he finds that ‘the street 
car he was heading off ien’t the one he wants! 


A real estate dealer who died recently said that he 
was afraid he had committed the unpardonable sin. 
If he could but recall the words, 80 many times re- 
peated, “‘ Within five minutes’ walk of the dépét,” he 
might die happy. 


— 


It is easier for a camel to pasa throngh the eye of a 
needle than it is for a young woman in a fur-lined silk 
cloak to walk along without letting it flap open just 
a little, to show that the fur is more than mere border. 


“« Jane,” said he, “‘I think if you lifted your feet away 
from the fire, we might have some heat in the room.” 
And they hadn’t been married two years either. 


marriage she generally rushes to the door and shouts, 
‘‘ Hugh Henry, wipe your boots!” 


The active manufacturer of dentists’ tools is the only 
man wh») can do tooth things at once. 


The freedom of Berlin ~~ been presented to a 
Prussian officer in a gold ennfi-box, a French writer 
said theye was ample room in the snuff-box for all the 
freedom there wasin Berlin. . } 


— 


“Ie _ Wednesday or not?” said the young clerk. 
“Wed , Sir,” said his figurative companion ; 
**there’s no such day as ‘not.’” Sensation. Young 
man wonderingly examining phrenological bumps of 
fellow-clerk. 

A hbashfnl youn man could defer the momentous 
question no longer, so he stammered: “‘ Martha, I—I 
—do yon—you must have—are you aware that the Good 
Book says—er, says that it is not g-g-good that man 
should be alone?” “ Then hadn’t you better ran home 
to your mother 2” Martha coolly suggested. 


President Lincoln once listened patiently whilé a 
friend read a Jong manuscript to him, and then asked: 
“What do you think of it? How will it take?” The 
President reflected a little while, and then answered : 


that is just about the kind of thing they'd like.” 


Tar Horst to Water.—The clergyman who 
thus described an every-day horse transaction was on 
his high horse of rhetorical sublimity: ‘You ma 
kindly guide the Lingo | steed to the crystal br 
which babbles down the hill-side in the summer sun, 
but you can not coerce him to stoop and slake his 


thirst in the sil stream if he be not willing to ac- 
cept your proffered kindness,” 


of Mr, Leicester Epwarps, R.N., Assistant 


is latest work was conducted on the Upper . 


lethargy are then co-existent on both sides of the 


as melted and carried away the snow in the’ 


hardware dealer was like a boot-maker. The latter, | | 


Before marriage a man is generally greeted by his 
eweethegrt with, “ My darliig, is it you?” But after - 


“Well, for people who like that kind of thing, I think _ 


¥ 


Me 
would that dear creature’s feelings be if he saw 
himself exposed to the attacks of a savage 
dog ?” 
“‘ My dog is not savage to Persians or any one 
else,” cried Vixen, wondering what inauspicious 
star had led the footsteps of an Oriental wander- 
er to so dreary a refuge as Les Tourelles. 
“You would like to see your bedroom, per- 
haps ?” suggested Miss Skipwith; and on Violet’s 
] 
looking sorely bewildered all the time. Miss 
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SKETCHES AT AN INDIAN GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. et SPRING OPENING, 
AGENCY. EPPS’S COCOA. 
On page 278 our readers will find an interesting | « By athorough of the natural laws which | Carpets, Rigs, and Upholstery Goods, 
series of sketches made at the Sisseton Agency, vern the poratione of digeetion and nutrition, and BRO 
Dakota, representing the method of drawing ion JOHN §. WN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, J. &, J 0 N 
ot signed by the agen, on which is marked the | ang the | gocde To be had at all rtall STO N, 


Armed with this tick t, 
and provided with sacks, he passes nto 
the store-room, where he obtains the requ. jite 
amount of supplies—fiour, sugar, tea, coffee, to- 
bacco, salt, etc. A check from the store-keeper 
passes him into the cellar of the building, where 
he receives rations of pork. On the way home, 
after bagging their supplies, the noble Indian 
takes his ease on horseback, leaving his patient 
squaw to lug the provisions on her shoulders, or 
to share the burden with the much-abused dog. 

At most Indian agencies rations are issued 
weekly, but, at- Sisseton, where many of the In- 
dians are engaged in farming, they are given out 
once a month only. Seve Indians have each 
raised over three hundred bushels of wheat with- 
out the aid of white labor, and one gathered in 
last year a harvest of over ‘five hundred bushels. 
This shows what the Indians are capable of do- 
ing under favorable conditions. At the Sisseton 
Agency one-third only of the supplies necessa- 
ry for their support comes from the government. 
They obtain the remainder from their farms and 
by hunting and fishing. 


number of his family. 


WHITEFIELD’S COURTSHIP. 


Tue celebrated George Whitefield began his 

courtship in a singular fashion. His biographer 
pronounces him one of the oddest wooers that 
ever wooed. When Whitefield was in America, 
and had under his charge the Orphan House in 
Savannah, “it was much impressed on his heart 
that he ought to marry in order to have a help- 
mate in his.arduous work.” He had, also, fixed 
his mind on the young lady whom he intended to 
ask to become his-wife. So he addressed a letter 
_to her parents, and ineclosed another to herself. 
In his letter to the parents he stated that he 
wanted a wife to help him in the management of 
his increasing family, and then said: “ This letter 
comes like Abraham’s servant to Rebekah’s rela- 
tions, to know whether your daughter, Miss E——, 
‘is @ proper person to in such an under- 
taking, and if so, whether you ‘will be pleased to 
give me leave to propose marriage toher, You 
need not be afraid of sending me a refusal; for 
I bless God, if I know any thing of my own heart, 
I am free from that foolish passion which the 
world calls love.” He wrote in a similar —— 
to the young lady, asking her, among many ¢ 
questions, if she could leave her home and trust 
in Him for support who feeds the young ravens, 
and bear the inclemencies of air both as to heat 
and cold in a foreign climate; whether, laving a 
husband, she could be as th she had none. 
He also told her that he thought the passionate 
expressions which ordinary courtiers use ought 
to be avoided by those who wquid marry in the 
Lord ; and that if she thought marriage would in 
any way be prejudicial to her better part, she was 
to be so kind as to send him a denial; that she 
need not be afraid to speak her mind, as he loved 
her only for God. 

The letters were not so successful as Abra- 
har.’s servant. The parents were not very anx- 
ious to send their daughter on such an adven- 
ture, and Whitefield continued for a longer space 
in his bachelor condition. Some time after, he 
essayed another courtship, with a widow in Wales, 

- after the same style. The mode in which Re. 


bekah was chosen for Isaac seems to have been | 


Whitefield’s ideal of obtaining a wife. The week 
after he was married he went on one of his evan- 
gelistic tours, and left his newly wedded wife to 
muse alone amid the Welsh hills in the second 
quarter of their honey-moon. 


Dr. Sace’s Oatarth Remedy cures by its mild, 
ities cleansing, and healing properties. Snuff 
or dust of any kind dries up catarrh, and drives it 
to the lungs. This remedy has stood the test of 
time, having been a popular remedy for a pean 
of a Sold by druggists. 


H. W. Seema? Asbestos Liquid White Paint 
has been adopted for interior and exterior wood, 
iron, and stone work on the U. 8. Capitol, at 
| Washington.—[Com.] | 


Cuaprrep Hanps.—This very troublesome and 
oftentimes painful condition of the hands, also 
tan, sunburn, freckles, and all redness and rough- 
ness of the skin, occasioned by extremes of heat 
or cold, may be removed and prevented by the 
use of Burnett’s Kalliston.—[Com.] 


Priis.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Druggists have them.—{Com.] 


. ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
C. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


eerschaum 
» Pipes & Cigar Whole- 
sale and retail. 


Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD—Vitalized Phos- 
phates. Physicians have prescribed 160,000 pack- 
Pertag all forme of Nervous Disease 
Bobility. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Haypren, Teacher of Guitar, F! 
usical Instrumen usi¢, 


no two alike, Chrom with 


such 
built up until s 
tendency to disease. Hund of subtle are 
floatin ay! us ready to attack wherever is 


ory int. is ona many a fatal shaft b 
keepi point. We may ‘escape, man blood and 
in the Civil 


roperly nourished frame. Bee 
Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE ogee A DAY, 


CURES INFLAMMATION THE KIDNEYS 
LADDER, CATARRH OF 
BLADDER, 


BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAEN: 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


Is alwaye triumphant over Inflammation. Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia yield at once to its soothing influence. 
or 8, Erysipe as, n- 
racted Cords, ; removes soreness at once from 
Corns, Chilbiaing, and Bunions; curing them. Stops 
Bleeding; saving life = many instances théreby. 

quantity used in, sponge or foot-bath re- 
moves all soreness from and limb. Hundreds 
of bottles sold daily, and pronounced 
schools to be marvellous its 

Good for man and 


Pint and Quart bottles, 50c. $1 


LAZELL, MARSH, & GARDINER, 


Wholesale Agents, N. ¥. 


SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 
Office, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD. 


teeth, with SOZODO 
and then, when hair NT 


vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


a effect upon the 

arising from Catarrh or use of and 

is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 

whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 

position of the teeth impossible. 


TURKISH CARPETS, 


We have a large and choice assortment of India, 
Turkish, and Persian Carpets and Rugs of 
all sizes. Also, Canton Matting, which we are 
offering at retail, and ladies are specially invited to 
examine ourstock.., ARCHER & BULL, 


177 Water St., two blocks from Fulton Ferry. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
80. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 


81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine S. Macquoid.. be , 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O'Flanagab. . 

88. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. r 
84. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 

85. Sport and Work on the Nepau! Frontier....... is 
86. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 
87. An Eye foran Eye. By Anthony Trollope. . 

88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins.......... es ie 
39. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. ....... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea................... coog 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor......:. 15 
43. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon............ 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 


45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 


_48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 


50. By Macdonell. (Near- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Harper & Brotners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


OUSSEAU & CO.8 AUTOMATIC ELEC. 
TRIC BURGLAR Pecan and BELLS, 


Dwellin and 
h Street and Avenue, flew York Che. 


WARNING. 


A-party calling himself M. 8; Ganpmmme, alias 


-D.B. Davis, is travelling through the country (from 


latest reports, is now in the Southwestern States), 
soliciting subscriptions for “ Myra’s Paris Fashion 
Journal,” and representing himself as the agent 
of Appleton & Co., 814 Broadway, New York City. 

‘There is not, and, as far as we can learn, never 
has been, a firm of that name at the address given. 

We herewith give notice that we have no con- 
nection whatever with the “Journal” above 
mentioned; nor do we know the man, except 
through complaints received from persons who 
have paid him money, and have failed to receive 
the magazine they subscribed for. , 

None of our Agents are allowed to collect pay- 
ment tn advance. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
Young America Press Co., 


urray St., New York, 
re a variety of hand, self-i 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 


A History of the English Church, from the 
Accession of Henry VIII. to the Silencing of 
Convocation in the Eighteenth Century. By 
G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and 
Rector of Waddington. With an Appendix, 
containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 


States of America. By J. A. SprENcER, 


S.T.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Canon Perry’s ‘‘ History of the English Church” is, 
in brief, the best book of its kind that we have ever 
read, and we 
a text-book in theological seminaries. — Literary 
Churchman, London. 

Canon Perry treats an important period in the his- 
tory of the National Church temperately, and with 


| considerable tact as well as scholarship.—Notes and 


Queries, London. 
In its general character, more especially in the pains- 
taking, tolerant, and judicious handling of the Tudor 


period, the k is an improvement upon all its fore- 
goers with ® similar aim.— Saturday Review, Lon- 
don. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


by math, postage prepaid, to ony part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price, ca 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
We sett EVERYTHING ror THE 


RDENS 


A 
Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free N 


: PETE ER HENDERSON |& CO. 


85 Cortlandt St., New York. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers, 


Send two ten cent 
a letter for trial pac fiicient for | 
for three eoetien to incln ing . little book on *‘ How to 
make House Plants B Bloom,’ 4 Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachusetts Agricnitu BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham 8t., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One Hundred Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. on for College or Scientific 
Schools “yy thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U. 8. Army), Principal. 


musicians,mai 
bv LYON & HEALY. 162 State Street, Chicago, Ii’ 


W00 D M A NT E LS 


Epwarp G. Catpwett & Co., 75 Harrison Boston. 


strongly advise the adoption of it as 


| its exquisite flavor and extraordinary meproat virtues. 


Broadway, 6th Ave., and 22d St. 
CARPETS 


Axminsters, Wiltons, Saxony 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains, 


ALL IN NEW DESIGNS. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS 


Coulas, Ghiordes, Ferehan, Kho- 

rassan, Daghestan, Kurdistan, 
Kilhissar, Hedjas, 

and Beautifal Djidjim Portieres. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


' JUTE, SPUN AND RAW SILKS, RARE DESIGNS 
IN RICH TAPESTRIES, NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
CREPE AND ENGLISH SERGES, ANTIQUE LACE 
CURTAINS AND SWISS LAGE, N NGHAM 
MUSLIN, COLORED CANTON AND 
MOMIE CLOTHS FOR CURTAINS. 

COLORINGS IN CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS TO MATCH. 

THE MONEY AND THE COST OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION WILL BE REFUNDED FOR EVERY 
ARTICLE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY, BY MAIL, TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION. 


BRANCH STORE: 
{soHNsTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


NEW STEKL HORSE SHOE, 


With jewel nous 
eness, snd resultic’ 
Use of the shoe. - 
men this 


The JOHN D. BILLINGS PAT- 
ENT HORSE SHOE COMPANY; 
9665 Broadway, New York. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


‘‘These short Books are addressed to the general 
public, with a view both to stirring and satisfying an 
interest in literature and its great topics in the minds 
of those who have to run as they read. An immense 
class. is growing up, and must every year increase, 
whose education will have made them alive to the 
importance of the masters of our literature, and capa- 
ble of intelligent curiosity as to their performances. 
The series is intended to give the means of nourish- | 
ing this curiosity to an extent that shall be) copious 
enough to be profitable for knowledge and life, and 
yet be brief enough to serve those whose l¢isure is — 
scanty.” 


NOW READY: 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lestie Sreruen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurtox. 
SHELLEY. By Joun A. Symonps. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
GOLDSMITH. By Brack. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By WILLIAM Minto. 
1i2mo, Cloth, 765 cents a volume. 


Other volumes in preparation. — 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. =. _ 


CIORTIEONS 


With New Improved and “EN SLID! 


ZAGIC 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Phijaielphis. 
For convenience and eotensy , for private or for 

pabii 


-Oatalogues, 1° 
Sciopticon Manes), éth Fd.,.75 cents. 
Rplendid Ontfite at Rattom Prices. 


J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS’ 
WORLD RENOWNED 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


This most in tonic is justly celebrated for 
Sold by all principal dru grocers, and liquor 
dealers. J. W. At Agent for the United 
States, 51 Broadway, New York, P.O. Box 2610.— 
GEO. WUPPER MANN, Manager. 


box mail, 
HAVANA|S AGURES,’ 246 éth Ave., N.Y. 


Dialogues, Rec 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 


SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Shoulder Braces, &. Send for 
and Price-List. J. C. SCHNOTER, — 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


Enclose 10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
List to JOHN. BOGERS, 1156 Broadway, N. X. 


box 677, Jacksonville,Fla. 


Magnificent Gift! 


Webster’s. Great Unabridged Dictionary 


FREE!.. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send, at sub- 
acriber’s nee for freight, or deliver in New York 
City free, Webster's Great Una Quarto Ilus- 
ie the very latest and very bes f that 

work, to any one ting: 
for a single five-years’ subscription to THE 
or 

16 6 for ~~ one - year subscriptions to THE 

EKLY, 0 
Wei 5 for a tingle five-years’ subscription to THE 


I-W 
$30 fo for subscriptions to THE SEMI- 


330 three-years’ subscription to THE 
DAILY TRIBU 
The toceae of the several editions of THE TRIBUNE 
as follows: 
WEEKLY, $2 a year; SEMI-WEEKLY, $8 year; 
DAILY, $10 a year. Thus an person remitting the 
negnher ‘subscription price of either edition, as above, 
receive the Great ene? as a present from 
THE TRIBUNE. This is the most valuable news- 


ever offered. 
PoE TRIBUNE is now generally admitted to ibe 


the Amértican newspaper, and enjo 
among the best people. 


— THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx. 


Hour Series, 


15 CENTS EACH. 
Afghanistan. By A. G. Constable, 
The Awakening. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
Lady Carmichael's Will and other Christmas Stories. 
The’Sorrow of a Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Cecil Hay. a 
Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. 
The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Robinson. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. _ 


20 CENTS EACH. 
John; or, Our Chinese Relations. By T. W. Knox. 
An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 
Daisy Miller. By Henry James, Jr. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Besant and Rice. 
Oliver Goldsmith's Poems. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Hacklander. ‘ 


Hand-Book to Pottery Painting. By J.C. L. Sparkes. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Lady of Launay. By Anthony Trollope. 3 


25 CENTS EACH. 


_ Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Adventares of Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. 
Stories from Virgil. By A, J. Church. 
Professor Pressensee. By John Esten Cooke. 
Squire Paul. Translated by Mary A. Robinson. 
Spanish Literature. By Helen S. Conant. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Modern France. By George M. Towle. 
selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in 50x), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 
The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage free. 
“Harpers Haif-Hour Series” will be supplied in 
Cloth for 15 cents per volume in addition to the price 
the respective volumes in paper Covers. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, | 
FrRanxurn Sovare, New York. 


ROSES MAILED FREE For 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 


xpress or mail distance. Satis- 
“faction ranteed, nd 3 cent stamp 
for cattlogue. 


G, HANFORD & SON.’ 


More Thrilling than Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


NDER (1ROUND DAIL 

UNDER Ri py Wi. Still. 
The only book that fully explains the secret work of 
the U. G@. BR. R. It isa record of facts, authentic nar- 
ratives, and letters giving the hardships, hair-breadth 
escapes, and death struggles of the Slaves in their ef- 
forts for freedom. AGENTS WANTED. Send 
for illustrated circular and terms. Address 


PEOPLE’S Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2 2x38 in 100 Long Printing 
Roller, Ink, Reglets, Leas, 


and, Outside Case —all for $3. 
6 La tamp for Catalogue. . 
W. 60 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | Acenrs. 


Franklin Square, New York,>} WANTED. 


Publish the ‘only authentic and complete American 


dition of Mr. Stanley's great work, 


Aig the Dark Continent. | 


() Snowflake, M otto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 el 
Chromo Garas, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, 


» 
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description to Siurson & Co., 


B.C. Phelps, of the Conservatory 


TUNDEL, & RYAN SCHOOL HARMONIST 


A Collection of Songs, Duets, Trios, and Quartets, suitable for Festi- 

vals and the Family Circle. Harmonized and Arranged with or 

_ without accompaniments for the Piano or Organ, by Jounn ZUNDEL, 

Organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Adapted to the Use 

of Schools, by James. E. Ryan, Principal of Public School No. 26, 

Brooklyn. Vocal Edition, Mailing Price, 59 cents ; Introduction, 

42 cents; Exchange, 36 cents—With Accompaniments, Mailing 
Price, 94 cents ; Introduction, 67 cents ; ‘Exchange, 56 cents. 


Henry Camp, Director of Music in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. “I am now using 
the‘ Scheol Harmonist’ in my classes. I know of no book which contains so excellent 
&@ variety of music in parts, all within the ordinary. compass of young voices.” 


of Music, Greene Ave., “T do not 


hesitate to pronounce the ‘School Harmouist’ to be by far the best work of the kind 
which I have seen.” 


George ‘W. Mor, at Brooklyn Tabernacle. and 
instructive work. The selections are exceedingly good, and very chaste.” 


_*§. G. Taylor, Principal of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. “ The ‘School Harmo- 


nist’ contains an unusual amount of choice music, by the best authors. It is 


peculiarly fitted for the school-room.” 


Sarah E. Richmond, Vice-Principal of State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. “The 
‘Harmonist’ has become quite a favorite in our school. It is filled with gems; some 
- from our best composers.” 


Wm. H. Clark, Teacher of Music in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. “I have been 


using the ‘School Harmonist’ in my schools since its issue with great success.” 


Mary A. Simms, late Principal of Grammar School No. 56, N. ¥. “The Accom- 
paniments form a very valuable feature of the book, and one that will especially - 


recommend it to teachers who have charge of the music in their respective schools.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. ‘ Many of Mr. Zundel’s original compositions enrich its pages, 
and the accompaniments are arranged with a view to re-enforcing ‘ the vocal music 
with a rich harmony,’ showing how powerful an aid the instrument cau be made in 
the developing of musical taste and genius. The ‘School Harmonist’ cannot fail to 

_ win its way into the favor of all who are looking for popular juvenile music.” 


L. C. Ahlers, Teacher of Music, Brooklyn, N.¥. “Having tested it in the schools 
under my charge, I find its selections more complete and elegant than those of 


any book of its kind, while its ‘Elementary Method’ is a thorough and | 


practical.” 


Brooklyn Daily Times. “The music is of an unnsually high order, so that while 
scholars are receiving practical instruction in the art, their taste is elevated at the 
same time. The selections are from such composers as Abt, Halevy, Gumbert, Silcher, 
Donizetti, Himmel, Kreutzer, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Schubert, Gounod, Weber, and 
Cherubini. A number of the part songs are airs and choruses from well- 
known operas.” 


EB. J. Fitzhugh, Organist at St. James 
cises are judiciously selected, and well adapted for the purpose indicated. The part 
songs are of a much higher ‘standard than is usually found in books of the same 
class, and the tendency is therefore to raise the standard of school music.”) 


Hearth and Home, N.Y. “The h nized vocal music in this book is, much of it, 
new to publications of this kind. It has been carefully selected from various sources 
—English, French, German, Italian, Russian, and American. The accompaniments 

are rich and appropriate. <s 


Christian Union, N. Y. “The volume is replete with gems, attractive both to the 
school and home circle. It should be found in every school-house ; and it cannot fail 
to kindle the enthusiasm of boys as well as girls in learning to sing.” 
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THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Our readers will remember that in previous 
articles relating to the war between the English 
and the Zulus,.frequent reference was made to 
the ultimatum—a document setting forth certain 
conditions by complying with which Cetywayo 
might be relieved of all fear of attack on the 
part of his white neighbors. Although the Zulu 
king was given until the 11th of January to for- 
ward his decision to the English authorities, his 
intentions hecame apparent long before that time. 
About twelve days after receiving the ultimatum 
Cetywaro declared, in the presenee of Mr. JoHN 
Dunn: “I am going to fight; I willeat up every 
English soldier as a bit of meat, and when they 
are all finished, my appetite will be keener than 
it was at the beginning.” This Mr. Dunn is a gen- 
tleman of Scotch parentage, born at Port Eliza- 
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beth, and who, having for some time lived in 
Zululand, has grown into 9 sqrt of Zulu ghief. 
He decided that he and his tribe would be neu- 
tral, and he crossed into Natal and sought an in- 
terview with General Lord CHELMsrorD to inform 
him accordingly. The English commander re- 
plied to Mr. Dunn that he must choose his own 
line of conduct, but added: “It is only right that 
I should tell you that when war has once begun, 
I shall treat every man I meet in the Zulu coun- 
try as an enemy.” In the last days of 1878 Mr. 
Denn, with his whole tribe, estimated at 2500 
méi, women, and children, with about 1000 head 
of cattle, crossed the Tugela, the men being dis- 
armed 48 they landed on the Natal bank of the 
river | 
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At this time Lord Cretusrorn’s little army in 
the field numbered about 6600 Europeans and 
7000 natives, The raising of native levies was 
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if 


an important step for the governmen} to take ; 
but it was felt that the time was a oritical one 
for the colonies, and every means should be em- 
ployed for increasing their military strength ; the 
Natal Zulus were also known to be loyal. Cap- 


tain GRENFELL, an English officer, accompanied, 
by Mr. J. Suepstone, Secretary for Native Affairs, 


made a most successful tour through the Maritz- 
burg district, receiving promises from the differ- 
ent head-men of a force of 4000 men when re- 
quired. Colonel Law, of the Royal: Artillery, 
also undertook to raise a levy among the Basutos. 
It was hoped that the Swazis—a warlike people, 
and inveterate enemies of the Zulus—would ally 
themselves with the English, but these prudent 
warriors replied: “We believe in the military 
power of the Zulus: prove to us that that of the 
English is superior, and we fight for you. Should 
we join you and be defeated, the Zulus will eat 


the line has’ attached to it six Zulus and a head- 


‘Mrrrary Secrerary. 


ANT 


NFLICT.—Frow sy Mason Créarocx, Reorent, Aserst 
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THE ZULO WAR—ROUREES DRIFT 
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us up." These Swazis could miuster ‘at least 
10,000 men, and could put 6000 in the-field after 
providing for the defense of their country during 
the absence of that number. They possess at 
least 5000 fire-arms, chiefly Enfields, Sniders, and 
muskets, but are not well provided with ammuni- 
tion. They are very fair shots, better than the 
Zulus, owing to their inhabiting a better game. 
country. a 
In the reasoning of the Swazis is conveyed the 
feeling of a number of the tribes, who ‘apparent- 
ly have no ebjection to British rule, hut da not 
feel sufficient confidence in it to brave the wrath 
of the pawerful Oxrywaro. Excellent use is 
, however, of such of the Zulus as. are 
willing to attach themselves to the English army. 
Besides the native regiments, each company of 


man, who in camp were useful as “hewers of 
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follows: 


‘ son, near the mouth of the Tu- 


‘ stances require it. 
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wood and drawers of water.” 
On the troops taking the field 
they are employed as guides ‘ 
and messengers, at the same 
time they fight with their com- , 
panions whenever the latter are 
engaged in action. In some 
cases. they are supplied with 


their only weapon is the as- 
segai. Though these men are 
not expected to take any part 
in the driils, they.are mustered 
and inspected every morning. 
Their appearance as they stand 
beside the English troops is 
described as remarkably gro- 
tesque. One writer says: “Gov- 
ernment supplies them with a 
blanket, but they all manage’to 
become the happy possessors of 
a soldier’s tunic, in mdny cases 
cast-off uniforms, which seem 
to find their way in large num- 
bers to this colony. This and 
a leather girdle round the loins 
constitute their dress, each man 
wearing a badge on his arm de- 
noting his: number and the com-. 
pany to which he belongs. In 
the event of a war they will be 
required to doff their fancy 
garments and fight in their nat- 
ural state, which consists of a 
very limited wardrobe. They 
are very shy on parade, and it 
is a common occurrence to see 
two standing hand in hand in 
the? ranks, the bolder of the 
two endeavoring to re-assure his 
timid brother, who looks in- * 
clined to bolt on the first ap- , 
‘pearance of the inspecting of- - 
ficer.”’ 
By the first week in January, 
in anticipation of CeTywayo’s 
refusal to comply with the 
terms of the ultimatum, the 
troops under Lord CHELMSFORD 
were divided into four columns, 
and organized and stationed as 


The right, under Colonel C. A. 
Pearsoy, late of the Buffs, was 
concentrated at Fort William- 


gela River. It numbered about 
3500 men, and besides native 
Jevies and volunteers, comprised 
the Second Battalion of the 
Third Buffs, the Ninety-ninth 
Foot, a half battery Royal Ar- 
tillery, and the Naval Brigade 
from H. M. 8. Active. 

The right centre column, un- 
der Colonel A. W. Durnrorp, 
R.E., consisted of 200 English 
volunteers, two guns Royal Ar- 
tillery, some rocket tubes, and 
the First Native Regiment— 
3000 in all. 

The left centre column, un- 
der Colonel Grys, C.B., of the 
Twenty-fourth Foot, numbered 
about 4000 men; with it were 
both battalions of that ill-fated 
corps the Twenty-fourth Foot, 
N Battery, Fifth Brigade, Royal 
Artillery, and the Second Na-. 
tive Infantry Regiment. 

The northern column, under 
Colonel. Evetyn Woop, V.C., 
C.B., comprised the First Bat- 
talion of the Thirteenth Somer- 
setshire Light Infantry and the 
‘Ninetieth Perthshire Light In- 
fantry; TreMLett’s Battery of 
Royal Artillery, Eleventh Bat- 
tery, Seventh Brigade; Rvs- 
SELL’s and Frontier 
Light Horse; and about 1000 
native allies. 

The time mentioned in the 
ultimatum expired at twelve 
o'clock noon on January 11, and 
at daybreak the next day the 
advance commenced, the four 
columns moving forward simul- 
taneously. The objective points 
of the English troops were the 
king’s kraal at. Undini and 
Rourke’s* Drift, the head-quar- 
ters of Stkayo, a brother of Cery- 
wayo. Soon after leaving camp 
the English learned that 8000 
of the enemy were assembled on 
the north side of the Tugela 
River. Of these, Strayo, with 
5000 men under his command, 
was watching the country oppo- 
site Rourke’s Drift. It had 
been decided that Lord Cueims- 
rorpD with Colonel GLyn’s troops 
should advance against this 
force. Owing to the large ex- 


- tent of front over which it was 


necessary that the military op- 

erations should spread, it was 

difficult. to arrange any plan for 

communications between the different columns: 

but -every effort was made to enable Colonels 

Woop-and to-co-operate should circum- 
It was through the combined effort of these 

two able officers that the victory illustrated in our 

‘engraving was obtained. Unfortunately we have 


“not yet received the details of Colonel Giyn’s ad- 


but communications have arrived from 


‘Colonel Woopn’s column that enable us to trace 
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the course of the day’s events. The capture of 
Sirayo’s stronghold partakes rather of the na- 
ture of a grand scare than of that of a battle, 
but the rout of the large army of Zulus gathered 
at this point was an excellent piece of work for 
the English. Hearing that Colonel Giyn’s cress- 
ing of the Buffalo River at Rourke’s Drift was 
likely to be opposed by Sirayo and 5000 men, 
Colonel Woop determined to make a forced march 
in that direction in order to operate against the 
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Mounted British Troops on Horizon. 


Companies of Twenty-fourth Regiment 


THE ZULU WAR CAPTURE OF SIRAYO’S STRONGHOLD, 


flank or rear of the enemy. This idea received 
the approval of Lord Cuetmsrorp, who desired 


morning of the 11th. A sufficient force was left 
} to protect the supplies, and the remainder of the 
troops paraded in the lightest possible order, the 
commissariat carrying rations for five days. The 
force left camp at 2 p.m. on the 10th and march- 
ed until 6 p.m. that evening. A halt was order- 


ed until 2 a.m. the following morning, a beautiful 


Colonel Woop to be at a certain point on the. 


moonlight night enabling them to continue the 
advance.- At this point a certain portion of the 


column was detached in order to co-operate with 


the mounted men of Colonel Girn’s force, with 
whith Lord CHetmsrorp would advance from 
Rourke’s Drift. The main body under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Giisert was ordered to follow and halt in 
an assigned position. By eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, Colonel Woop with the first-nam 

force had arrived within nine miles of Rourke’s 


Drift, and his! 
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arth Regiment sf k by Native Contingent. Zulus retreating across Open Space (fourteen killed here). , ’ 
NGHOLD, «a Skercn ny Mr. J. F. Marswat, or THe Care Civ 

ift, and bis Poking their break- | much labor and loss of time. On one occasion a.| within about eight miles, and marching until even- found the kraal burned and deserted. One = 
when arrived with his | wagon containing 18,000 rounds of ammunition | ing. It subsequently transpired that Colonel | Sirayo’s sons was killed. Lord Cartusrorp also 
th staff, a ce, and 100 mount- | was overturned and hopelessly disabled. Giyn had had an engagement with a party of | had a small experience of the fighting. After 
th | ed infantt’ ‘a march of twen-| The experiences of the English, who were pre- | Zulus, who lost ten killed, three wounded, and | parting with Colonel Woop he encountered a 

ty-seven ml Plished, and ‘over pared for a fierce conflict with 5000 Zulus, are cal- | nine prisoners, the British loss being two killed | party of Zulus, and in the action that followed 
nm a countt “s.r any ordinary.| culated to cause a smile. The savages had evi- | and twelve wounded. Colonel DeGacHER and thirty of the enemy fell, with a loss of two white 
* leven a track ex- Colonel RussELt attacked Sirayo’s kraal, killing | men and four natives on the English side. 


dently heard of their approach, and had taken The really important feature of this, the open- 


in : ark the “Vv ” >| si Zul d wounding sixty others, without 

_ | isted to maf eldt,” and | themselves to safer quarters. After two hours’ | sixteen Zulus and wounding sixty ’ F are | 

: nee “me eced by conti ion wi Colonel Woon | themselves sustaining any loss. Subsequently the | ing day of the great campaign in Zululand, aa, 
| the adva Y continual | consultation with Lord ne | m of exocatid. 


‘which involved | ordered a return march, rejoining his main 


found next day. 


party of horse started on a pa- 
trol and captured before sunset 
upward of 1800 cattle. Some of 
the mounted native troops who 
accompanied this party’ were 
fired upon, but without casual- 
ties. The same day Captain, 
Barron was ordered to proceed 
twenty miles in another direc- 
tion, and disarm an unfriendly 
chief anid capture his cattle. 
This was most effectually ac- 
complished, but not without re- 
sistance’on the part of the ene- 
my, who Jost seven men. The 


correspondent to whom we are 


indebted for our information 
regarding. this part of the day’s 
proceedings naively states: 
“Every thing: was done ‘by 
Captain Barton to carry out his 
- orders without firing a shot, and 
it was not until a Zulu deliber- 
ately knelt down and was aim- 
ing his'gun at Captain Barron 
that this man was shot dead by 
one of the Boer contingent who 
accompanied the expedition. 
The cattle captured amounted 
to 540, which, together with 
those already in our possession, 
makes a- grand total of over 
6000.” 
Lest our readers should think 
that the stealing of cattle was 
not an important feature of 
- warfare in Zululand, and that 
the English warriors «re not 
worthy of all praise for their 
achievements on the glorious 
12th, we quote again from the 
same writer: “To those unac- 
quainted with savage warfare 
the above operations may rep- 
resent. a continual system of 
cattle lifting.. But the strength, 
social position, and genefal Sta- 
‘ tus of the Caffre are estimated 
by his herds. His cattle rep- 
resent property, wives, power. 
To seize them is not: only to 
deprive him of his powers of 
. sustenance, for to slaughter an 
animal is a very rare oceur- 
rence, but to destroy his wealth} 
his position, and to lower him 
in the eyes of his tribe. Hence 
it would be nothing short) of 
negligence on the part. of a 
general to lose the first oppor- 
tunity of securing the enemy's 
stock.” Altogether, between 
the number of Zulus that fled 
over the hills of Zululand, and 
_ the number of cattle that stood 
‘their ground to fall into the 


hands: of the English, the cap- 


ture of Sirayo’s stronghold will 
not be' without importance in 
the history of the present war. 
The correspondent of the J/- 
lustrated London News, who is 
with Mr. MarsHaL., to whom we 
- are indebted for our sketch, and 
‘who Was an eye-witness of the 
scene he depicts, gives the fol- 
lowing reason for the campaign 


" having been opened by an at- 


tack upon Srrayro rather than 
-upon the Zulu king himself: 
“The capture of Srrayo’s 
kraal, on the 12th, was not se- 
verely contested in fighting. 
But it was considered signih- 
cant, at the outset of the war, 
because one of the immediat 
complaints against the Zul 
king was that two women, the 
unfaithful and fugitive wives 
of Sirayo, who is Cetywayo's 
brother, had been pursued over 
the frontier into British terri- 
“tory, and had been carried back 
into Zululand te be put to deatli. 
Lord therefore, 
. thought it desirable to, punish 
the family and clan of Sirayo 
at once- by capturing their cat- 
tle. Accordingly Colonel Giyx 
directed three companies 1-24th 
Regiment and the 1-3d Regi- 
ment Natal Native Contingent 
to advance and capture the cat 
tle, while Lieutenant- Colonel 
Twelfth Lancers, in 
command of the mounted por- 
‘tien of the force, was directed 
to continue along the wagon 
track to the high ground above. 


By half past eight isi the morn- 


ing the precipitous sides of the 
Ngutu Mountain were occupied. 
by the infantry, when fire was 
opened upon them by the Zulus, 


who were vccupying very strong - 


positions in the caves and rocks. 
above. A fight ensued, which 
lasted about half an hour. The. 


mountain-side was. cleared, the cattle and horses 
were captured; the Zulus left behind to defend 
the cattle mace, however, a stubborn resistance, 
and ten dead bodies were counted in the rocks, 
and ‘nine prisoners ‘taken, three of whom were 
wounded. This probably docs not represent 
their total loss. One man severely wounded was 


In the mean time, before ‘the. 


mounted men had quite reached the higher ter- , 
race of the mountain, they were fired upon by 4 
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